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Cuaprer XXVI. 


LORD DAVENANT’S GREATNESS, 


ROBABLY no greater event had ever happened within the 
memory of Stepney Green than the arrival of Miss Messenger's 
carriage to take away the illustrious pair from the boarding-house. 
Mrs, Bormalack felt, with a pang, when she saw the pair of greys, 
with the coachman and footman on the box, actually standing 
before her own door, for all to see, as if she had not thoroughly 
appreciated the honour of having a peer and his consort residing 
under her roof, and paying every week for board and lodging the 
moderate sum of. but she could not bear to put it into words. 
Now, however, they were going. 

His lordship, in his new frock-coat tightly buttoned, stood, 
looking constrained and stiff, with one hand on the table and the 
other thrust into his breast, like a certain well-known statue of 
Washington. His wife had instructed him to assume this attitude. 
With him were Daniel Fagg, the Professor, and Harry, the rest of 
the boarders being engaged in their several occupations. Mrs. 
Bormalack was putting the final touches to Lady Davenant’s 
morning toilette. 

‘ If I was a lord,’ said Daniel, ‘ I should become a great patron 
to discoverers. I would publish their works for them.’ 

‘I will, Mr. Fagg, I will,’ said his lordship ; ‘ give me time to 
look around and to see how the dollars come in. Because, gentle- 
men, as Clara Martha—J mean her ladyship—is not ready yet, there 
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is time for me to explain that I don’t quite know what is to happen 
next, nor where those dollars are to come from unless it is from 
the Davenant estates. But I don’t think, Mr. Fagg, that we shall 
forget old friends. A man born to a peerage—that is an accident, 
or the gift of Providence; but to be a Hebrew scholar comes from 
genius. When a man has been a school-teacher for near upon 
forty years, he knows what genius means—and it’s skurse, even 
in Amer’ca.’ 

‘Then, my lord,’ said Daniel, producing his note-book, ‘I may 
put your lordship’s name down for How many copies ?’ 

‘Wal, Mr. Fagg, I don’t care how many copies you put my 
name down for, provided you don’t ask for payment until the way 
is clear. I don’t suppose they will play it so low on a man as to 
give him his peerage without a mite of income, even if it has to 
be raised by a tax on somethin’.’ 

‘American beef will have to be taxed,’ said Harry. ‘Never 
fear, my lord, we will pull you through, somehow. As Miss 
Messenger said, “ moral certainty ” is a fine card to play, even if 
the committee of the House of Lords don’t recognise the connec- 
tion.’ 

The Professor looked guilty, thinking of that ‘ Roag in Grane,’ 
Saturday Davenant, wheelwright, who went to the American 
colonies. 

Then her ladyship appeared, complete and ready, dressed in 
her black silk, with a fur cloak and a magnificent muff of sable, 
stately, gracious, and happy. After her, Mrs. Bormalack, awed. 
‘I am ready, my lord, she said, standing in the doorway. ‘My 
friends, we shall not forget those who were hospitable to-us and 
kind in the days of our adversity. Mr. Fagg, you may depend 
upon us; you have his lordship’s permission to dedicate your book 
to his lordship ; we shall sometimes speak of your discovery. The 
world of fashionable London shall hear of your circles.’ 

‘ Triangles, my lady,’ said Daniel, bowing. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Fagg, I ought to have known; and 
the triangle goes with the fife and the drum in all the militia 
regiments. Professor, if there is any place in Portman Square 

where an entertainment can be held, we will remember you. Mr. 
Goslett—ah ! Mr. Goslett—we shall miss you, very much. Often 
and often has my husband said that but for your timely aid he 
must have broken down. What can we now do for you, Mr. 


Goslett ? ’ 
Nothing could have been more generous than this dispensing 


of patronage. 
‘ Nothing,’ said Harry, ‘ but I thank you all the same.’ 
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‘ Perhaps Miss Messenger wants a cabinet made.’ 

‘No, no,’ he cried hastily. ‘I don’t want to,make cabinets 
for Miss Messenger. I mend the office stools for the Brewery, 
and I work for . . . . for Miss Kennedy,’ he added, with a blush. 

Lady Davenant nodded her head and laughed. So happy was 
she, that she could even show for the first time an interest in some- 
thing outside the Case. 

‘A handsome couple,’ she said simply. ‘ Yes, my dear, go on 
working for Miss Kennedy, because she is worth it. And now, 
my lord! Gentlemen, I wish you farewell.’ 

She made the most stately, the most dignified obeisance, and 


turned to leave them. But Harry sprang to the front and offered 
his arm. 


‘Permit me, Lady Davenant.’ 

It was extraordinary enough for the coachman to be ordered 
to Stepney Green to take up a lord; it was more extraordinary 
to see that lord’s noble lady falling on the neck of an ordinary 
female in a black stuff gown and an apron, namely, Mrs. Borma- 
lack, and still more wonderful to see that noble lady led to the 
carriage by a young gentleman who seemed to belong to the place. 

‘I know him,’ said James the footman, presently. 

‘ Who is he ?’ 

‘He’s Mr. Le Breton, nephew or something of Lord Jocelyn. 


I’ve seen him about, and what he’s doing on Stepney Green the 
Lord only knows.’ 


‘ James!’ said the coachman. 

‘ John!’ said the footman. 

‘When you don’t understand what a young gentleman is 
a-doin’, what does a man of your experience conclude ?’ 

‘John,’ said the footman, ‘you are right as usual. But I 
didn’t see her.’ 

There was a little crowd outside, and it was a proud moment 
for Lady Davenant when she walked through the lane—which she 
could have wished a mile long—formed by the spectators, and took 
her place in the open carriage beneath the great fur rug. His 
lordship followed with a look of sadness or apprehension rather 
than triumph. The door was slammed, the footman mounted the 
box, and the carriage drove off. One boy called ‘ Hooray!’ and 
jumped on the curbstone; to him Lord Davenant took off his hat ; 
another turned catherine-wheels along the road, and Lord Davenant 
took off his hat to him, too, with aristocratic impartiality, till the 
coachman flicked at him with his whip, and then he ran behind 
the carriage and used language for a quarter of a mile. 
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‘Timothy,’ said her ladyship, ‘would that Aurelia Tucker 
were here to see !’ 

He only groaned. How could he tell what sufferings in the 
shape of physical activity might be before him? When would 
he be able to put up his feet again? One little disappointment 
marred the complete joy of the departure. It was strange that 
Miss Kennedy, who had taken so much interest in the business, 
who had herself tried on the dresses, should not have been there 
to see. It was not kind of her—who was usually so very kind- - 
to be absent on this important occasion. 

They arrived at Portman Square a little before one. 

Miss Messenger sent them her compliments by her own maid, 
and hoped they would be perfectly comfortable in her house, which 
was placed entirely at their disposal. She was only sorry that 
absence from town would prevent her from personally receiving 
Lady Davenant. 

The spaciousness of the rooms, the splendour of the furniture, 
the presence of many servants, awed the simple little American 
woman. Shie followed her guide, who offered to shew them the 
house, and led them into all the rooms—the great and splen- 
didly furnished drawing-room, the dining-room, the morning-room, 
and the library—without saying a word. Her husband walked 
after her in the deepest dejection, hanging his head and dangling 
his hands in forgetfulness of the statuesque attitude. He saw no 
chance whatever for a place of quiet meditation. 

Presently they came back to the morning-room. It was a 
pleasant, sunny room, not so large as the great dining-room, nor 
so gaunt in its furniture, nor was it hung with immense pictures 
of game and fruit, but with light and bright water-colours. 

‘I should like,’ said her ladyship, hesitating, because she was 
a little afraid that her dignity demanded that they should use the 
biggest room of all—‘I should like, if we could, to sit in this 
room when we are alone.’ 

‘Certainly, my lady.’ 

‘We are simple people,’ she went on, trying to make it clear 
why they liked simplicity, ‘ and accustomed to a plain way of life, 
so that his lordship does not look for the seamen that belongs 
to his position.’ 

‘No, my lady.’ 

‘Therefore, if we may use this room mostly—and—and 
keep the drawing-room for when we have company—’ She 
looked timidly at the grave young woman who was to be her 
maid. 

‘ Certainly, my lady.’ 
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‘As for his lordship,’ she went on, ‘I beg that he may be 
undisturbed in the morning when he sits in the library. He is 
much occupied in the morning.’ 

‘Yes, my lady.’ 

‘I think I noticed,’ said Lord Davenant, a little more cheer- 
fully, ‘as we walked through the library, a most beautiful chair.’ 
He cleared his throat, but said no more. 

Then they were shown their own rooms, and told that luncheon 
would be served immediately. 

‘And I hope, Clara Martha,’ said his lordship when they were 
alone, ‘that luncheon in this house means something solid and 
substantial. Fried oysters, now, with a beefsteak and tomatoes, 
and a little green corn in the ear, I should like.’ 

‘It will be something, my dear, worthy of our rank. I almost 
regret, now, that you are a teetotaller. Wine, somehow, seems to 
belong to a title. Do you think that you could break your vow 
and take one glass, or even two, of wine, just to show that you are 
equal to the position ?’ 

‘No, Clara Martha,’ her husband replied with decision. ‘ No. 
I will not break the pledge, not even for a glass of old Bourbon.’ 

There were no fried oysters at that day’s luncheon, nor any 
green corn in the ear, but it was the best square meal that his 
lordship had ever sat down to in his life. Yet it was marred by the 
presence of an imposing footman, who seemed to be watching to 
see how much an American could eat. This caused his lordship 
to drop knives and upset glasses, and went very near to mar the 
enjoyment of the meal. 

After the luncheon he bethought him of the chair in the library 
and retired there. It was, indeed, a most beautiful chair, low in 
the seat, broad and deep, not too soft, and there was a footstool. 
His lordship sat down in this chair beside a large and cheerful 
fire, put up his feet, and surveyed the room. Books were ranged 
round all the walls, books from floor to ceiling ; there was a large 
table with many drawers covered with papers, magazines, and 
reviews, and provided with ink and pens. The door was shut, and 
there was no sound save of a passing carriage in the square. 

* This,’ said his lordship, ‘ seems better than Stepney Green. I 
wish nephew Nathaniel were here to see.’ 

With these words upon his lips he fell into a deep slumber. 

At half-past three his wife came to wake him up. She had 
ordered the carriage, and was ready and eager for another drive 
along those wonderful streets which she had seen for the first time 
She roused him with great difficulty, and persuaded him, not with- 
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out words of refusal, to come with her. Of course she was per- 
fectly wide awake. 

‘This,’ she cried, once more in the carriage, ‘this is London, 
indeed. Oh! to think that we have wasted months at Stepney, 
thinking that was town. Timothy, we must wake up; we have 
a great deal to see and to learn. Look at the shops, look at the 
carriages. Do tell! It’s better than Boston City. Now we 
have got the carriage, we will go out every day and see some- 
thing; I’ve told them to drive past the Queen’s Palace, and to show 
us where the Prince of Wales lives. Before long we shall go there 
ourselves, of course, with the rest of the nobility. There’s only 
one thing that troubles me.’ 

‘What is that, Clara Martha? You air thinkin’, perhaps, that 
it isn’t in nature for them to keep the dinners every day up to the 
same pitch of elevation ?’ 

She repressed her indignation at this unworthy suggestion. 

‘No, Timothy ; and I hope your lordship will remember that 
in our position we can afford to despise mere considerations of 
meat and drink, and wherewithal we shall be clothed.’ She spoke 
as if pure Christianity was impossible beneath their rank, and, in- 
deed, she had never felt so truly virtuous before. ‘ No, Timothy, 
my trouble is that we want to see everything there is to be seen.’ 

‘ That is so, Clara Martha. Let us sit in this luxurious chaise, 
and see it all. I never get tired o’ settin’, and I like to see 
things.’ 

‘ But we can only see the things that cost nothing, or the out- 
side of things, because we’ve got no money.’ 

*No money at all ?’ 

* None: only seven shillings and threepence in coppers.’ 

This was the dreadful truth. Mrs. Bormalack had been paid, 
and the seven shillings was all that remained. 

‘ And, oh, there is so much to see! We'd always intended to 
run round some day, only we were too busy with the Case to find 
the time, and see all the shows we’d heard tell of—the Tower of 
London and Westminster Abbey, and the Monument and Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle—but we never thought things were so grand 
as this. When we get home we will ask for a guide-book of 
London, and pick out all the things that are open free.’ 

That day they drove up and down the streets gazing at the 
crowds and the shops. When they got home, tea was brought them 
in the morning-room, and his lordship, who took it for another 
square meal, requested the loaf to be brought, and did great things 
with the bread and butter—and having no footman to fear. 

At half-past seven a bell rang, and presently Miss Messenger’s 
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maid came and whispered that it was the first bell, and would her 
ladyship go to her own room, and could she be of any help? 

Lady Davenant rose at once, looking, however, much surprised. 
She went to her own room, followed by her husband, too much 
astonished to ask what the thing meant. 

There was a beautiful fire in the room, which was very large 
and luxuriously furnished, and lit with gas burning in soft-coloured 

lass. 
. * Nothing could be more delightful,’ said her ladyship, ‘ and 
this room is a picture. But I don’t understand it.’ 

‘Perhaps it’s the custom,’ said her husband, ‘for the aris- 
tocracy to meditate in their bedrooms.’ 

‘I don’t understand it,’ she repeated. ‘ The girl said the first 
bell. What’s the second? They can’t mean us to go to bed.’ 

‘They must,’ said his lordship. ‘ Yes, we must go to bed. 
And there will be no supper to-night. To-morrow, Clara Martha, 
you must speak about it, and say we’re accustomed to later hours. 
At nine o’clock or ten we can go with a cheerful heart—after 
supper. But—well—it looks a soft bed, and I dare say I can sleep 
in it. You’ve nothing to say, Clara Martha, before I shut my 
eyes? Because if you have, get it off your mind, so’s not to disturb 
me afterwards.’ 

He proceeded to undress in his most leisurely manner, and in 
ten minutes or so was getting into bed. Just as his head fell upon 
the pillows there was a knock at the door. 

It was the maid who came to say that she had forgotten to tell 
her ladyship that dinner was at eight. 

‘What ?’ cried the poor lady, startled out of her dignity. ‘ Do 
you mean to say that we’ve got to have dinner ?’ 

‘Certainly, my lady ;’ this young person was extremely well- 
behaved, and in presence of her masters and mistresses and 
superiors knew not the nature of a smile. 

‘My!’ 

Her ladyship standing at the door looked first at the maid 
without and then at her husband, whose eyes were closed and who 
was experiencing the first and balmy influences of sweet sleep. 
She felt so helpless that she threw away her dignity and cast her- 
self upon the lady’s-maid. ‘See now!’ she said, ‘ what is your 
name, my dear?’ 

‘Campion, my lady.’ 

‘I suppose you’ve got a Christian name ?’ 

‘I mean that Miss Messenger always calls me Campion.’ 

‘ Well, then, I suppose I must too. We are simple people, 
Miss Campion, and not long from America, where they do things 
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different, and have dinner at half-past twelve and supper at six. 
And my husband has gone to bed. What is to be done?’ 

That a gentleman should suppose bed possible at eight o’clock 
in the evening was a thing so utterly inconceivable that Campion 
could for the moment suggest nothing. She only stared. 
Presently she ventured to suggest that his lordship might get up 
again. 

‘ Get up, Timothy, get up this minute!’ Her ladyship shook and 
pushed him till he opened his eyes and lifted his head. ‘ Don’t 
stop to ask questions, but get up, right away.’ Then she ran back 
to thedoor. ‘Miss Campion!’ 

‘Yes, my lady.’ 

‘I don’t mind much about myself, but it might not look 
well: for his lordship not to seem to know things just exactly how 
they’re done in England. So please don’t tell the servants, Miss 
Campion.’ 

She laid her hand on the maid’s arm and looked so earnest, 
that the girl felt sorry for her. 

‘No, my lady,’ she replied. And she kept her word, so that 
though the servants’ hall knew how the noble lord and his lady 
had been brought from Stepney Green, and how his lordship 
floundered among the plates at lunch, and ate up half a loaf with 
afternoon tea, they did not know that he went to bed instead of 
dressing for dinner. 

‘ And, Miss Campion,’ she was now outside the door, holding it 
ajar, and the movements of a heavy body hastily putting on 
clothes could be distinctly heard, ‘you will please tell: me, 
presently, what time they do have things.’ 

‘ Yes, my lady.’ 

‘Family prayers, now? His lordship will lead, of course, a 
thing he is quite used to, and can do better than most, having 
always—’ here she stopped, remembering that there was no abso- 
lute necessity to explain the duties of a village schoolmaster. 

‘There are no family prayers, my lady, and your ladyship can 
have dinner or any other meal at any time you please.’ 

‘His lordship’s times for meals will be those of his brother 
peers.’ 

‘Yes, my lady. Breakfast at ten ?’ 

‘Ten will do perfectly.’ It was two hours later than their 
usual time, and her husband’s sufferings would be very great. Still, 
everything must give way to the responsibilities of the rank. 

‘Will your ladyship take luncheon at half-past one, and tea 
at half-past five, and dinner at eight ?’ 

‘Yes, now that we know them, these hours will suit me per- 
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fezily.. We do not in our own country take tea before dinner, but 
after it. That is nothing, however. And supper?’ 

‘ Your ladyship can have supper whenever you want it,’ replied 
the maid. She hesitated for a moment and then went on. ‘ It is 
not usual for supper to be served at all.’ 

‘Oh! then we must go without.’ 

By this time her husband was dressed, and, obedient to instruc- 
tion, he had put on his new dress coat, without, however, making 
any alteration in the rest of his morning garments. The effect, 
therefore, when they descended to the drawing-room would have 
been very startling, but for the fact that there was nobody to see 
it. 

If luncheon was a great meal, dinner was far more magnificent 
and stately ; only there were two footmen instead of one, and his 
lordship felt that he could not do that justice to the dinner which 
the dinner deserved, because those two great hulking fellows in 
livery watched him all the time. After dinner they sat in the 
great drawing-room, feeling very magnificent and yet uncomfort- 
able. 

‘The second dinner,’ said his lordship ina half-whisper, ‘ made 
me feel, Clara Murtha, that we did right to leave Canaan City. I 
never before knew what they really meant by enjoying a title, and 
I don’t think Lever thoroughly enjoyed it before. The red mullet 
was beautiful, and the little larks in paper baskets made me feel a 
Lord all over,’ 


Cuaprer XXVII. 


THE SAME SIGNS 


‘ Tu1s he has done—for love.’ 

When Angela returned to her dress-makery, it was with these 
words ringing in her ears, like some refrain which continually 
returns and will not be silenced. 

‘This he has done—for love.’ 

It was a great deal to do—a great deal to give up; she fully 
realised, after her talk with Lord Jocelyn, how much it was that 
he had given up—at her request. What had she herself done, she 
asked, in comparison? She had given money—anybody could 
givemoney. She had lived in disguise, under false pretences, for a 
few months; but she never intended to go on living in the East 
End, after she had set her Association on a firm basis. To be sure, 
she had been drawn on into wider schemes, and could not retire 
until these, including the Palace of Delight, were well started. 
But this young man had given up all, cheerfully, for her sake. 
Because she was a dressmaker, and lived at Stepney, he would be 
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a workman and live there as well. For her sake he had given up 
for ever the life of ease and culture, which might have been his, 
among the gentle-folk to whom he belonged; for her sake he left 
the man who stood to him in loco parentis ; for her sake he gave 
up all the things that are dear to young men, and became a 
servant. And without a murmur. She watched him going to 
his work in the morning, cheerful, with the sunshine ever in his 
face—in fact, sunshine lived there—his head erect, his eyes 
fearless, not repenting at all of his choice, perhaps hopeful that in 
the long run those impediments spoken of might be removed; in 
that hope he lived. Should that hope be disappointed—what 
then? Only to have loved, to have sacrificed so much for the 
sake of love, Angela said to herself, thinking of something she had 
read, was enough. Then she laughed because this was so silly, 
and the young man deserved to have some reward. 

Then, as a first result of this newly-acquired knowledge, the 
point of view seemed changed. Quite naturally, after the first 
surprise at finding so much cultivation in a working-man, she 
regarded him, like all the rest, from her own elevated platform. 
In the same way he, from his own elevation, had been, in a sense, 
looking down upon herself, though she did not suspect the fact. 
One might pause here, in order to discuss how many kinds of 
people do consider themselves on a higher level than their 
neighbours. My own opinion is, that every man thinks himself 
on so very high a platform as to entitle him to consider the greater 
part of mankind quite below him ; the fact that no one else thinks 
so has nothing to do withit. Anyone, however, can understand how 
Angela would at first regard Harry, and Harry the fair dressmaker ; 
further, that, whatever acquaintance or intimacy grew up between 
them, the first impression would always remain, with the mental 
attitude of a slight superiority in both minds, so long as the first 
impression, the first belief as to the real facts, was not removed. 
Now that it was removed on one side, Angela, for her part, could 
no longer look down; there was no superiority left, except in so 
far as the daughter of a Whitechapel brewer might consider herself 
of finer clay*than the son of a sergeant in the Army, also of White- 
chapel origin. 

All for love of her! 

The words filled her heart; they made her cheeks burn and 
her eyes glow. It seemed so great and noble a thing to do; so 
grand a sacrifice to make. 

She remembered her words of contempt when, in a shame-faced, 
hesitating way, as if it was something wrong, he had confessed 
that he might go back to a life of idleness. Why, she might have 
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known—she ought to have known—-that it was not to an ignoble 
life among ignoble people that he would go. Yet she was so 
stupid. 

What a sacrifice to make! And all for love of her! 

Then the flower of love sprang up and immediately blossomed, 
and was a beauteous rose, ready for her lover to gather and place 
upon his heart. But as yet she hardly knew it. 

Yet she had known all along that Harry loved her. He never 
tried to conceal his passion. ‘ Why,’ she said to herself, trying to 
understand the meaning of the sudden change in herself,—‘ ‘Why, 
it only seemed to amuse me; the thing was absurd; and I felt 
pity for him, and a little anger because he was so presumptuous ; 
and I was a little embarrassed for fear I had compromised myself 
with him. But it wasn’t absurd at all; and he loves me, though 
I have no fortune. Oh! Heaven! I am a she Dives, and he 
doesn’t know it, and he loves me all the same.’ 

She was to tell him when the ‘impediments’ were removed. 
Why, they were removed already. But should she tell him? 
How could she dare to tell him? No girl likes to do her own 
wooing; she must be courted; she must be won. Besides— 
perhaps—but here she smiled—he was not so very much in love, after 
all. Perhaps he would change ; perhaps he would grow tired and go 
home and desert her; perhaps he would fall in love with someone else. 
And perhaps Angela, the strong-minded student of Newnham, who 
would have no love or marriage, or anything of the kind in her life, 
was no stronger than any of her sisters at the approach of Love the 
Unconquered. 

She came back the evening after that dinner. Her cheek 
had a new colour upon it; there was a new smile upon her lips; 
there was a new softness in her eyes. 

* You look so beautiful this evening,’ said Nelly. ‘Have you 
been happy while you were away ?’ 

‘I have heard something that has made me happier,’ said 
Angela. ‘But you, dear Nelly, have not. Why are your cheeks 
so pale, and what is the meaning of the dark lines under your 
eyes?’ 

‘It is nothing,’ the girl replied quickly. ‘I am quite well. 
I am always well.’ But she was not. She was nervous and pre- 
occupied. There was something on her mind. 

Then Harry came, and they began to pass the evening in the 
usual way, practising their songs, with music, and the little dance, 
without which the girls could not have gone away happy. And 
Angela, for the first time, observed a thing which struck a chill to 
her heart and robbed her of half her joy. 
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Why had she never before discovered this thing? Ah! igno- 
rant maiden, despite the wisdom of the schools! Hypatia herself 
was not more ignorant than Angela, who knew not that the chief 
quality of the rose of love in her heart was to make her read the 
hearts of others. Armed with this magic power, she saw what 
she might have seen long before. 

In the hasty glance, the quick flush, the nervous trembling of 
her hands, poor Nelly betrayed her secret. And by those signs 
the other girl, who loved the same man, read that secret. 

‘Oh! selfish woman!’ said Angela’s heart. ‘Is your happi- 
ness to be bought at such a cost ?’ 

A girl of lower nature might have been jealous. Angela was 
not. It seemed to her no sin in Nelly that she thought too much 
of sucha man. But she pitied her. Nor did she, as some women 
might have done, suspect that Harry had trifled with her feelings. 
She knew that he had not. She had seen them together, day 
after day; she knew what his bearing had always been towards 
her, frank, courteous, and brotherly. He called her by her 
Christian name; he liked her; her presence was pleasant ; she 
was pretty, sweet, and winning. No; she did not suspect him. 
And yet, what should she say to the poor girl? how comfort 
her ? how reconcile her to the inevitable sorrow ? 

‘Nelly,’ she whispered at parting, ‘if you are unhappy, my 
child, you must tell me what it is.’ 

‘I cannot,’ Nelly replied. ‘But oh! do not think about me, 
Miss Kennedy; I am not worth it.’ 

Perhaps she, too, had read those same signs, and knew what 
they meant. . 


CuarTter XXVIII. 


HARRY FINDS LIBERTY. 


MENTION has been made of the Stepney Advanced Club, where 
Dick Coppin thundered, and burning questions were discussed, 
and debates held on high political points, and where more ideas 
were submitted and more projects set forth in a single year than 
in all the rest of London in two years. The members of the 
Advanced Club were mostly young men, but there was a sprinkling 
among them of grizzled beards who remembered °*48 and the 
dreams of Chartism. They had got by this time pretty well all 
they clamoured for in their bygone days, and when they thought 
of this, and remembered how everything was to go well as soon as 
the five points of the Charter were carried, and how everything still 
remained in the same upsydown, topsy-turvy, one-sided, muddle- 
headed perverseness, just as if those points had not been carried, 
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they became sad. Nevertheless, the habit of demanding remained, 
because the reformer is lixe the daughter of the horse-leech, and 
still cries for more. Yet they had less confidence than of old in 
the reformer’s great nostrum of destruction. The younger men, 
of course, were quite sure, absolutely sure, that with a little more 
upsetting and downpulling the balance would be set right and a 
beautiful straight level of universal happiness would be reached. 

Angela heard, from time to time, of the meetings of this club. 
Harry told her how his cousin Dick had surpassed himself, how 
they were going to abolish Crown, Church, and House of Lords, 
with landlordism, lawyers, established armies, pauperdom, Dives- 
dom, taxes, and all kinds of things which the hateful Tory or that 
pitiful creature the moderate Liberal considers necessary for the 
welfare of the State. And she knew that Harry went there and 
spoke occasionally, and that he had made in a quiet way some 
sort of mark among the members. One evening, about this time, 
she met Dick Coppin returning from his work, in which, unlike 
his cousin, he did not disdain the apron nor the box of tools. 

‘There’s going to be a debate on Sunday,’ he said, half shyly 
and half boastfully, ‘at. the club. It’s on the Abolition of the 
House of Lords. I am going to speak, and if you like to come, 
you and one or two of the girls, I’ll pass you in, and you will hear 
a thing or two that will open your eyes.’ 

‘That is very good of you, Mr. Coppin. I always like to have 
my eyes opened. Will there be many speakers ?’ 

‘There will be mz,’ he replied with simple grandeur. ‘I don’t 
think, when I’ve said my say, that there will remain much more 
to be said by anybody. Cousin Harry may get up, perhaps ’—his 
face assumed a little uneasiness—‘ but no, I don’t think he will 
find any holes in me. I’ve got the facts, I’ve gone to the right 
quarter to get em. No; he can’t deny my facts.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Coppin. Perhaps we will go to hear you. 
But be very sure about your facts.’ 

Angela said nothing about the proposed debate or her intention 
of being present, but she learned from Harry that there really 
was going to be a field night, and that Dick Coppin was expected 
to come out in more than his usual strength. The informant 
said nothing about his own intentions. Indeed, he had none, but 
he was falling into the habit of spending an hour or two at the 
Club on Sunday evening before finishing off with the girls; some- 
times he spoke, but oftener he listened and came away silent and 
reflective. The Advanced Club offered ample material for one who 
knows how to reflect. Humanity is a grand subject, and, in fact, 
is the only subject left for an epic poem. But perhaps the action 
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would drag. Here, Harry saw, was a body of men, old and young, 
all firmly persuaded that things were wrong, that things might be 
made better, yet casting about blindly for a remedy and crying 
aloud for a leader. And those who desired to lead them had 
nothing to offer but a stone instead of bread. The fact that this 
young man did listen and reflect shows how greatly he was changed 
from him whom we first met in the Prologue. Regular hours, 
simple living, reasonably hard work, strengthened his nerves for 
anything; he was harder; the men with whom he talked were 
rougher, and the old carelessness was gone. He kept his gaiety 
of heart, yet it was sobered ; he felt responsible ; he knew so much 
more than the men around him, that he felt a consuming desire 
to set them right, but could not, for he was tongue-tied; he had 
not yet found liberty, as the old preachers used to say; when he 
felt most strongly that the speakers were on a false tack, he spoke 
most feebly ; he wanted to be a prophet, and there were only con- 
fused ideas, blurred perceptions to work upon. Now, the first 
step towards being a prophet—which is a most laudable ambi- 
tion—is to see quite clearly oneself and to understand what one 
means. He could set a man right as to facts; he could shut up a 
speaker and make the Club laugh, but he could not move them. 
As yet Harry was only in the position occupied during a long life 
by the late Prophet of Chelsea, inasmuch as he distinctly perceived 
the folly of his neighbours, but could teach no way of wisdom. 
This is a form of prophetical utterance which has never possessed 
much weight with the people; they want direct teaching, and a 
leader who knows what he means and whither he would conduct 
them, if it be only in the direction of one of those poor old worn- 
out panaceas once warranted to guarantee universal happiness, like 
the ballot-box. Not that Harry grew miserable over his failure to 
prophesy, not at all; he only wished for words of wisdom and 
power, and sat meanwhile with his hands in his pockets and his 
hat pulled over his eyes, like a minister in the House of Commons, 
while the members of the Club poured forth their frothy declama- 
tion each louder than his predecessor, trying to catch the applause 
of an assembly which generally shouted for the loudest. The times 
might be out of joint, but Harry felt no certain inspiration as to 
the way of setting them right ; if a thing came to him, he would 
say it; if not, he would wait. The great secret about waiting is 
that while a man waits he thinks, and if he thinks in solitude and 
waits long enough, letting words lie in his brain and listening to 
ideas which come upon him, sometimes singly and slowly, some- 
times in crowds like the fancies of a wakeful night, there presents 
itself an idea at last which seizes upon him and holds him 
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captive, and works itself out in his brain while he mechanically 
goes on with the work, the rest, the toil, and the pleasure of his 
daily life. Solitary work is favourable to meditation; therefore, 
while Harry was shaping things at his lathe, undisturbed by any 
one, his brain was at work. Anda thought came to him which 
lay there dimly perceived at first, but growing larger daily till it 
filled his head and drew unto itself all his other thoughts, so that 
everything he saw, or read, or heard, or meditated upon, became 
like a rill or rivulet which goes to swell a great river. And it 
was this thought, grown into shape at last, which he proclaimed to 
the members of the Advanced Club on the night of their great 
debate. 

It was not a large Hall, but it was perfectly filled with people ; 
chiefly they were men and young men, but among them were a 
good many women and girls. Does it ever occur to the ‘ better 
class’ that the work of woman’s emancipation is advancing in 
certain circles with rapid strides? That is so, nevertheless; and 
large, if not pleasant, results may be expected in a few years there- 
from. It must be remembered that for the most part they start 
perfectly free from any trammels of religion. It has been stated 
that the basis of all their philosophy is, and always will be, the 
axiom that every one must get as much as possible for herself out of 
the rather limited ration of Pleasure supplied to Humanity. 
Whether that is true I know not. Angela watched these women 
with curiosity ; they were mostly young and some of them were 
pretty, and there was absolutely nothing to show that they thought 
differently from any other women. Some of them had brought 
their work ; some were talking ; they were not excited by the pro- 
spect of the coming debate ; they expected, in fact, nothing more 
than they had already heard over and over again. There was too 
much gas, the atmosphere was already heavy and the walls already 
shiny, before the meeting began. On the platform was a chair for 
the chairman, with a table and a hammer and a decanter of water 
and a glass. Angela sat far back against the door, with Captain 
Sorensen and Nelly. She was silent, wondering at these people 
and why they should trouble themselves about the House of Lords, 
and whether they never felt any desire at all for the religion which 
brings joy and happiness to so many suffering lives. Presently she 
saw Harry walk slowly up the middle aisle and take a place, for 
there was no chair, on the steps which led to the platform. She 
was so far back that he could not see her, for which afterwards she 
was glad. 

The chairman, a man stricken in years, with grey hair and a 
grizzled beard, and one of those ex-Chartists of whom we have 
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spoken, took the chair, hammered the table, and opened the ¢e- 
bate. He was a man of great reputation, having been all Lis life 
an Irreconcilable, and he was suspected of being a Socialist, and 
was certainly a Red Republican. He began in the usual way by 
stating as an axiom that the People can do no wrong ; that to en- 
trust the destinies of a Nation to the People is to ensure its 
greatness; that Manhood is the only rank :—and so forth, all in 
capital letters with notes of admiration. The words were strong, 
but they produced no effect, because the speech had been made 
before a great many times, and the people knew it,by heart. 
Therefore, though it was the right thing to say, and the thing 
expected of a chairman, nobody paid any attention. ; 

The Discussion, which was all one-sided, then began. Two or 
three young men rose one after the other ; they were listened to 
with the indulgence which is always accorded to beginners. 
None of them made a point, or said a good thing, or went outside 
the crude theories of untaught, if generous, youth; and their 
ignorance was such as to make Angela almost weep. 

Then Dick Coppin mounted the platform, and advanced amid 
the plaudits of the expectant audience. He ran his fingers 
through his coarse black hair, straightened himself up to his full 
height of five feet six, drank a little water, and then, standing 
beside the chairman’s table, with his right hand resting upon it, 
when he was not waving it about, he began, slowly at first, but 
afterwards with fluent speech and strong words and a ringing 
voice, the harangue which he had so carefully prepared. Of course 
he condemned the House of Lords tooth and nail; it. must be 
destroyed root and branch; it was a standing insult to the 
Common sense of the nation; it was an effete and worn-out 
institution, against which the enlightenment of the age cried out 
aloud ; it was an obstruction to Progress ; it was a menace to the 
People; it was a thing of the Past; it was an enemy of the 
working man; it was a tyrant who had the will but not the 
power to tyrannise any longer ; it was a toothless old wolf who could 
bark but could not bite. Those free and enlightened men sitting 
before him, members of the Advanced Club, had pronounced its 
doom—therefore it must go. The time had come when the nation 
would endure no longer to have a privileged class, and would be 
mocked no more by the ridiculous spectacle of hereditary legislators. 

He pursued this topic with great freedom of language and a 
great natural eloquence of a rough and uncultivated kind ; his 
hearers, getting gradually warmed, interrupted him by those 
plaudits which go straight to the heart of the born orator, and stir 
him to his strongest and his best. 
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Then he changed his line and attempted to show that the 
families which compose the Upper House are themselves, as well 
as their Institution, worn out, used up, and lost to the vigour 
which first pushed them to the front. Where were now their 
fighting men? he asked. Where were their orators? Which 
among them all was of any real importance to his Party? Which 
of them had in modern times done anything, proposed anything, 
or thought of anything for the advancement of knowledge, or the 
good of the people? Not one able man, he said, among them; 
luxury had ruined and corrupted all; their blood was poisoned ; 
they could drink and eat; they could practise other luxurious 
habits, which he enumerated with fidelity, lest there should be any 
mistake about the matter ; and then they could go to the House, 
reeling into it drunk with wine, and oppose the Will of the People. 

Then he turned from generalities to particulars, and enter- 
tained his audience with anecdotes gleaned, Heaven knows how, 
from the private histories of many noble families, tending to show 
the corruption into which the British Aristocracy had fallen. 
These anecdotes were received with that keenness which always 
awaits stories which show how wicked other people are, and what 
are the newest fashions and hitherto unknown forms of vice. 
Angela marvelled, on her part, to hear ‘Scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth ’ at Stepney. 

Then, after an impeachment which lasted for half an hour, he 
thundered forth an appeal—not at all novel to his hearers, yet 
still effective, because his voice was like a trumpet—to the men 
before him to rise in their millions, their majesty, and their might, 
and to tear the accursed thing down. 

He sat down, at last, wiping his forehead and exhausted, but 

triumphant. Never before had he so completely carried -his 
audience with him; never before had he obtained such flow of 
language, and such mastery over his voice; never before had he 
realised so fully that he was, he himself, an orator inferior to none. 
As he sat down, while the men clapped their hands and cheered, 
a vision of greatness passed before his mind. He would be the 
Leader of the People; they should look to him as they had never 
yet looked to any man for guidance. And he would lead them. 
Whither? But this, in the dream of the moment, mattered 
nothing. 
' A cold chill came over him as he saw his cousin Harry leap 
lightly to the platform and take his place at the table. For he 
foresaw trouble; and all the more because those of the audience 
who knew Gentleman Jack laughed in expectation of that trouble. 
Fickle and fleeting is the breath of popular favour ; only a moment 
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before, and they were cheering him to the skies ; now they laughed 
because they hoped he was to be made to look a fool. But the 
orator took heart, considering that his facts were undeniable. 

When the tumult had subsided, Harry, to everybody’s asto- 
nishment, laid his hand upon his cousin’s shoulder—a gesture of 
approbation—and looked round the room and said quietly, but 
loud enough to be heard by all : 

‘My cousin, Dick. Coppin, can talk. That was a very good 
speech of his, wasn’t it?’ 

Voices were heard asking if he could better it. 

‘No,’ Harry replied, ‘I can’t. I wish I could.’ He took his 
place beside the table, and gazed for a few moments at the faces 
below him. Angela observed that his face was pale, though the | 
carriage of his head was brave. ‘I wish, he repeated, ‘that I 
could. Because, after all these fireworks, it is such a tame thing 
just to tell you that there wasn’t a word of sense in the whole 
speech.’ 

Here there were signs of wrath, but the general feeling was 
to let the speaker have his say. 

‘Do you suppose—any of you—that Dick believes that the 
Lords go rolling drunk to the House? Of course he doesn’t. Do 
you suppose that he thinks you such fools as to believe it? Of 
course he doesn’t. But then, you see, Dick must have his fire- 
works. And it was a first-rate speech. Do you suppose he be- 
lieves that the Lords are a worn-out lot? Not he. He knows 
better. And if any of you feel inclined to think so, go and look 
at them. You will find them as well set up as most, and better. 
You can hear some of them in the House of Commons, where you 
send them, you electors. Wherever there are Englishmen working, 
fighting, or sporting, there are some of those families among them. 
As for their corruption, that’s fireworks too. Dick has told you 
some beautiful stories which he challenged anybody to dispute. I 
dare say they are all true. What he forgot to tell you is that he 
has picked out these stories from the last hundred and fifty years, 
and expects you to believe that they all happened yesterday. 
Shall we charge you members of the Club with all the crimes of 
the Whitechapel Road for a hundred years? If you want to upset 
the House of Lords, go and doit. But don’t do it with lies on 
your lips, and on false pretences. You know how virtuous and 
moral you are yourselves. Then just remember that the members 
of the House of Lords are about as moral as you are, or rather 
better. Abolish the House of Lords, if you like. How much better 
will you be when it is gone? You can go on abolishing. There 
is the Church. Get it disestablished. Think how much better 
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you will all be when the churches are pulled down, Yet you 
couldn’t stay away any. more then than you do. You want the 
Land Laws reformed. Get them reformed, and think how much 
land you will get for yourselves out of that Reform. 

‘Dick Coppin says you have got the Power. So youhave. He 
says the last Reform Bill gave it to you. There he makes a 
mistake. You have always had the Power. You have always 
had all the Power there is. It is yours, because you are the 
people, and what the people want they will have. Your Power is 
your birthright. You are an irresistible giant who has only to 
roar in order to get what he wants. 

‘Well, why don’t you roar? Because you don’t know what 
you do want. Because your leaders don’t know, any more than 
yourselves ; because they go bawling for things which will do you 
no good, and they don’t know what it is you do want. 

‘You think that by making yourselves into Clubs and calling 
yourselves Radicals, you are getting forward. You think that by 
listening to a chap like my cousin Dick, who’s a clever fellow and 
a devil for fireworks, you somehow improve your own condition. 
Did you ever ask yourselves what difference the form of Government 
makes? I have been in America, where, if anywhere, the people 
have it their own way. Do you think work is more plentiful, 
wages better, hours shorter, things cheaper in a Republic? Do 
you think the heels of your boots last any longer? If you do, 
think so no longer. Whether the House of Lords, or the Church, 
or the Land laws stand or fall, that, my friends, makes not the 
difference of a penny piece to anysingle man among us. You who 
agitate for their destruction are generously giving your time and 
trouble for things which help noman. And yet there are so many 
things that can help us. 

‘It comes of your cursed ignorance’—Harry was warming 
up—‘I say, your cursed ignorance. You know nothing: you 
understand nothing: of yourown country. You do not know how 
its institutions have grown up: why it is so prosperous: why 
changes, when they have to be made, should be made slowly, and 
not before they are necessary; nor how you yourselves may climb 
up, if you will, into a life above you, much happier, much more 
pleasant. You do not respect the old institutions, because you 
don’t know them; you desire new things because you don’t under- 
stand the old. Go—learn—make your orators learn and make 
them teach you. And then send them to the House of Commons 
to represent you. 

‘You think that Governments can doeverything for you. You 
FOOLS! Has any Government ever done anything for you? . Has 
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it raised your wages? Has it shortened your hours? Can it protect 
you against rogues and adulterators? Will it ever try to better 
your position! Never: never: never. Because it cannot. Does 
any Government ask what you want, what you ought to want? 
No. Can it give you what you want? No. 

‘Listen. You want clean streets and houses in which decent 
folk can live. The Government has appointed sanitary officers. 
Yet, look about you: put your heads in the courts of Whitechapel 
—what has the sanitary officer done? You want strong and well- 
built houses. There are Government inspectors. Yet, look at the 
lath-and-plaster houses that a child could kick over. You want 
honest food. All that you eat and drink is adulterated. How 
does the Government help you there ? 

.€ You have the Power—all the Power there is; you cannot use 
it because you don’t know how. You expect the Government to 
use your Power—to do your work. My friends, I will tell you the 
secret—whatever you want done, you must do for yourselves—no 
one else will do it for you. You must agree that such and such 
shall be done, and then, be very sure, you will get it done. 

‘In politics you are used as the counters of a game, each side 
plays with you: not for you, mind. You get nothing, whichever 
side is in: you are the pawns. 

‘It is something, perhaps, to take even so much part in the 
game ; but as you get nothing but the honour, I am rather surprised 
at your going on with it. And if I might advise, it would be 
that we give that game over and play one by ourselves in which 
there really is something to be got. 

‘ What we must play for is what we want. What we have got 
to do is to remember that when we say we will have a thing, no- 
body can resist us. Have it we must, because we are the masters. 

‘ Now, then, what do we want ?’ 

Harry was quite serious by this time, and so were the faces of 
those who listened, though there was a little angry doubt on some 
of them. No one replied to the question. Some of the younger 
men looked as if they might perhaps have answered in the words of 
the sailor,‘more rum.’ But they refrained, and preserved silence. 

‘What dowe want? Has any one of youever considered what 
you do want? Let me tell youa few things—I can’t think of 
many, but I know a few that you ought to put first. 

‘You want your own local Government. What every little 
country town has, you have not. You want to elect your own 
Aldermen, Mayors, Guardians, and School Boards, yourselves 
—by yourselves. Get that first, and abolish the House of Lords 
afterwards, Li Axed 
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‘There is your food. You ought to get your beef from 
America at threepence a pound, and you are contented to give a 
shilling; you ought to have your fish at twopence a pound, and 
you pay whatever they choose to charge you; you drink bad beer, 
bad spirits, bad tea, bad cocoa, bad coffee—because you don’t 
know that the things are bad and dear, and because you don’t 
understand that you have only got to resolve in order to get all 
this changed. It is, you see, your cursed ignorance. 

‘ There are your houses, The rich people, having more knowledge 
than you, and more determination, have found out how to build 
houses so as to prevent fevers. You live in houses built to catch 
fever—fever-traps. When you find out what you want, you will 
refuse to live in such houses; you will refuse to let anybody live 
in such houses ; you will come out of them; you will have them 
pulled down. When it comes to building up better houses, you 
will remember that paid inspectors are squared by the builders, 
so that the cement is mud and sand, and the bricks are crumbling 
clay, and the walls crack, and the floors are shaky. Therefore, 
you will be your own inspectors. 

‘The Government makes us send our children to Board Schools 
to be educated. That would be very noble of the Government 
if they had first considered, which nobody has, what sort of 
education a working-man wants. As yet they have only got as far 
as spelling. When a boy can spell, they think he is educated. 
Once it was all Kings of Israel; now it is all spelling. Is that 
what you want? Do you think it matters how you spell, so that 
you know? Are you contented that your children shall know no- 
thing about this great country, nothing of its wealth and people, 
nothing of their duties as citizens, nothing of their own trade? 
Shall they not be taught that theirs is the Power, that they can 
do what they like and have what they like—if they like? Do you 
resolve that the education of your children shall be real, and it 
will become real. But don’t look to Government to do it, or it 
will continue to be Spelling. Find out the thing that you want, 
and send your own men to the School Boards to get that thing 
done. 

‘ Another thing that you want is Pleasure. Men can’t do with- 
out it. Can Government give you that? They can shut the 
public-houses at twelve. What more can they do? But you— 
you do not know how to enjoy yourselves. You don’t know 
what todo. You can’t play music, nor sing, nor paint, nor dance ; 
you can do nothing. You get no pleasure out of life, and you 
won’t get it, even by abolishing everything. 

‘ Take that simple question of a holiday. We take ours, like 
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the fools we are, all in droves, by thousands and millions, on Bank 
holidays. Why do we do that? Why do we not insist on having 
our holidays at different times in the year, without these mons- 
trous crowds which render enjoyment impossible? And why do we 
not demand—what is granted to every little quill-driving clerk in 
the City—our fortnight every year, with nothing to do and 
drawing full pay? That is one of your wants, and you don’t 
know it. The reform ofthe Land Laws, my brothers, will not bring 
you one inch nearer getting this want.’ 

At this point the chairman nodded his head approvingly. 
Perhaps he had never before realised how all his life he had 
neglected the substance and swallowed the shadow. The old man 
sat listening patiently with his head in his hands. Never before 
had any workman, any one of his own class, spoken like this young 
fellow, who talked and looked like a swell, though they knew him 
for what he was. Pleasure! Yes: he had never considered that 
life might have its delights. Yet, what delights? 

‘ There’s another thing, and the blackest of all.’ Harry paused 
a moment. But the men were listening, and now in earnest. 

‘I mean the treatment of your girls, your sisters and your 
daughters. Men! You have combined together and made your 
Unions for yourselves. You have forced upon your employers 
terms which nothing but combination would have compelled 
them to accept; you are paid twice what you received twenty 
years ago; you go in broadcloth; you are well fed; you have 
money in your pocket. But you have clean forgotten the 
girls. 

‘Think of the girls. 

‘They have no protection but a Government Act, forbidding 
more than ten hours’ work. Who cares for a Government Act ? 
It is defied daily; those who frame these Acts know very well 
that they are powerless to maintain them. Because, my friends, 
the Power is with the People—you. If you resolve that an Act 
shall become a law, you make it so. Everything, in the end, is 
by the people and through the people. 

‘You have done nothing for your girls. You leave them to 
the mercies of employers who have got to cut down expenses to 
the last farthing. They are paid starvation wages; they are kept 
in unwholesome rooms; they are bound to the longest hours ; 
they are oppressed with fines. The giris grow up narrow-chested, 
stooping, consumptive. They are used up wholesale. And what 
do you do for them? Nothing. There are girls and women in 
this hall. Can any one of them here get up and say that the work- 
ing men have raised a finger for them ? 
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‘The worst charge any man can bring against you is that you 
care nothing for your girls. 

‘ Why, it is only the other day that a Dressmakers’ Association 
has been opened among you. You all know where it is; you all 
know what it tries to do for the girls; yet, what single man among 
you has ever had the pluck to stand up for his sisters who are 
working in it?’ 

Then Harry stepped right to the edge of the platform and 
spread out his hands, changing his voice. 

‘You are good fellows,’ he said, ‘and you’ve given me fair 
play. There isn’t a country in the world except England where 
I could have had this fair play. Don’t misunderstand me. I tell 
you, and I don’t think you knew it before, that the time has 
come when the people should leave off caring much about the 
Government or expecting any good thing for themselves from 
any Government, because it can’t be done in that way. You 
must find out for yourselves what you want, and then you must 
have that done. You must combine for these things as you did 
for wages, and you will get them. And if you spend half the 
energy in working for yourselves that you have spent in working 
for things that do you no good, you will be happy indeed. 

‘Your Politics—I say again—will do nothing for you. Do you 
hear—NOTHING AT ALL. But yours is the Power. Let us repeat 
it again and again: all the Power is yours. Try what Government 
can do. Send Dick Coppin into Parliament—he’s a clever chap— 
and tell him to do what he can for you. He will do nothing. 
Therefore, work for yourselves, and by yourselves. Make out what 
you want, and resolve to have it. Nobody can prevent you. The 
world is yours to do what you like with. Here in England, as in 
America, the working man is master, provided the working man 
knows what he wants. The first thing you want, I reckon, is good 
lodging: the second is good food: the third is good drink—good 
unadulterated beer, and plenty of it: the fourth is good and sensi- 
ble education: the fifth is holiday and pleasure: and the last, 
which is also the first, is justice for your girls. But don’t be Fools. 
I have been among you in this Club a good many times. It goes 
to my heart every time I come to see so many clever men 2nd able 
men wasting their time over grievances which don’t hurt them, whea 
they are surrounded by a hundred grievances which they have only 
to perceive in order to sweep them away, I am a Radical, like 
yourselves, but I am a Social Radical. As for your political Jaw, 
it plays the game of those who use you: Politics is a game of lying 
accusations and impossible promises: the accusations make you 
angry: the promises make you hopeful. But you get nothing in 
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the long run, and you never will; because, promise what they may, 
it is not laws or measures that will improve our lot, it is by our own 
resolution that it shall be improved. Hold out your hands and 
take the things that are offered you. Everything is yours if you 
like to have it. You are in a beautiful garden filled with fruits, 
if you care to pick them, but you do not: you lie grubbing in the 
mud and crying out for what will do you no good. Voices are 
calling to you: they offer you such a life as was never yet con- 
ceived by tke lordliest House of Lords, a life full of work and full 
of pleasure: but you don’t hear: you are deaf; you are blind ;-you 
are ignorant.’ He stopped—a hoarse shout greeted his peroration 
—Harry wondered for a moment if this was applause or disap- 
proval. It was the former. Then one man rose and spoke. 

‘Damn him!’ he cried. Yet the phrase was used in no con- 
demnatory spirit—as when a mother addresses her boy as a naughty 
little rogue-pogue. ‘Damn him! He shall be our next member.’ 

‘No,’ said Harry, clapping his cousin on the shoulder, ‘ here 
is your next member, Dick Coppin is your boy. He is clever: he 
is ambitious: tell him what you want, and he'll get it for you if 
any one can. But—oh! men—find out what you want: and have 
it. _Yours—yours—yours—is the Power—you are the masters of 
the world. Leave the humbug of Radicalism and Liberalism 
and Toryism. Let dead politics bury their dead. Learn to look 
after your own interests. You are the Kings and Lords of huma- 
nity: the old Kings and Lords are no more: they are swept away : 
they are only shadows of the past. With you are the sceptre and 
the crown ; you sit upon the throne; and when you know how to 
reign, you shall reign as never yet king was known to reign. But 
lirst, find out what you want.’ 

He lightly leapt from the platform, and stepped down the 
hall. He had said his say, and was going. The men laughed 
and shouted, half angry, half pleased, but wholly astonished. And 
Dick Coppin, with a burning cheek, sat humiliated, yet proud of 
his cousin. 

At the door Harry met Miss Kennedy with Captain Sorensen 
and Nelly. 

‘ We have heard your speech,’ said Angela, with brightened eyes 
and glowing cheeks. ‘Oh! what did Itell you? You can speak, 
you can persuade—you can lead. What a career—what a career 
—lies before the man who can persuade and lead !’ 
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Cuaprer XXIX. 


THE FIGUREHEADS. 


Ir was Sunday morning, after breakfast, and Harry was sitting 
in the boarding-house common room, silently contemplating 
his two fellow-boarders, Josephus and Mr. Maliphant. The circle 
at Bormalack’s was greatly broken up. Not to speak of the loss 
of the illustrious pair, Daniel Fagg had now taken to live en- 
tirely among the dressmakers, except in the evenings, when their 
music and dancing drove him away; in fact, he regarded the 
place as his own, and had so far forgotten that he took his meals 
there by invitation, as to criticise the dinners, which were always 
good, although plain, and to find fault with the beer, which came 
from Messenger’s. Miss Kennedy, too, only slept at the boarding- 
house, though by singular forgetfulness she always paid the land- 
lady every Saturday morning in advance for a week’s board and 
lodging. Therefore Josephus and the old man for the most part 
sat in the room alone, and were excellent company, because the 
ill-used junior clerk never wanted to talk with anybody, and the 
aged carver of figureheads never wanted a listener. 

Almost for the first time, Harry considered this old man, the 
rememberer of fag ends and middlebits of anecdote, with something 
more than a passing curiosity and a sense of irritation caused by 
the incongruity of the creature. You know that whenever you 
seriously address yourself to the study of a person, however insig- 
nificant in appearance, that person assumes an importance equal 
to that of any lord. A person, you see, is an individual, or an 
indivisible thing. Wherefore, let us not despise our neighbour. 
The ancient Mr, Maliphant was a little, thin old man, with a few 
grey hairs left, but not many ; his face was enwrapped, so to speak, 
in a pair of very high collars, and he wore a black silk stock, not 
very rusty, for he had been in the reign of the fourth George a 
dapper young fellow, and possessed a taste in dress beyond the lights 
of Limehouse. But this was in his nautical days, and before he 
developed his natural genius for carving ships’ figureheads. He 
had no teeth left, and their absence greatly shortened the space 
between nose and chin, which produced an odd effect; he was 
closely shaven; his face was covered all over like an ocean with 
innumerable wrinkles, crowsfeet, dimples, furrows, valleys, and 
winding watercourses, which showed like the universal smile of an 
accurate map. His forehead, when the original thatch was thick, 
must have been rather low and weak ; his eyes were still bright and 
blue, though they wandered while he talked: when he was silent 
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they had a far-off look ; his eyebrows, as often happens with old 
men, had grown bushy and were joined across the bridge; when 
his memory failed him, which was frequently the case, they frowned 
almost as terribly as those of Daniel Fagg; his figure was spare 
and his legs thin, and he sat on one side of the chair with his feet 
twisted beneath it; he never did anything, except to smoke one 
pipe at night; he never took the least notice of anybody; when 
he talked, he addressed the whole company, not any individual ; 
and he was affected by no man’s happiness or suffering. He had 
lived so long that he had no more sympathy left; the world was 
nothing more to him; he had no further interest in it ; he had gone 
beyond it and out of it; he was so old that he had nota friend left, 
who knew him when he was young; he lived apart; he was, per- 
force, a hermit. 

Harry remembered, looking upon this survival, that the old 
- man had once betrayed a knowledge of his father and of the early 
history of the Coppin and Messenger families. He wondered now 
why he had not tried to get more out of him. It would be a 
family chronicle of small beer, but there could be nothing, prob- 
ably, very disagreeable to learn about the career of the late 
sergeant, his father, nor anything painful about the course of the 
Coppins. On this Sunday morning, when the old man looked as 
if the cares of the week were off his mind, his memory should be 
fresh—clearer than on a week-day. 

In the happy family of boarders, none of whom pretended to 
take the least interest in each other, nobody ever spoke to Mr. 
Maliphant, and nobody listened when he spoke: nobody, except 
Mrs. Bormalack, who was bound by rules of politeness, took the 
least notice of his coming or of his going; nobody knew how he 
lived or what he paid for his board and lodging, or anything else 
about him. Once, it was certain, he had been in the mercantile 
marine. Now he had a ‘ yard’; he went to this yard every day; 
it was rumoured that in this yard he carved figureheads all day 
for large sums of money; he came home in the evening in time 
for supper; a fragrance, as of rum and water, generally accom- 
panied him at that time; and after a pipe and little more grog, 
and a few reminiscences chopped up in bits and addressed to the 
room at large, the old fellow would retire for the night. A 
perfectly cheerful and harmless old man, yet not companion- 
able. 

‘Did you know my father, Mr. Maliphant ?’ asked Harry, by 
way of opening up the conversation. ‘He was a sergeant, you 
know, in the army.’ 

Mr. Maliphant started and looked bewildered: he had been, 
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in imagination, somewhere off Cape Horn, and he could not get 
back at a moment’s notice. It irritated him to have to leave his 
old friends. 

‘Your father, young gentleman?’ he asked in a vexed and 
trembling quaver. ‘Did I know your father? Pray, sir, how am 
I to know that you ever had a father ?’ 

‘You said, the other day, that you did. .Think again. My 
father, you know, married Caroline Coppin.’ 

‘Ay, ay—Caroline Coppin—I remember Caroline Coppin. 
Oh! Yes, sister she was to Bob—when Bob was third mate of a 
East Indiaman ; a devil of a fellow was Bob, though but a boy, 
and if living now, which I much misdoubt, would be but sixty or 
thereabouts. Everybody, young man, knew Bob Coppin,’... . 
here he relapsed into silence. When he spoke again, he carried 
on aloud the subject of his thoughts—‘ below he did his duty. 
Such a man, sir, was Bob Coppin.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Maliphant. I seem to know Bob quite well 
from your description. And now he’s gone aloft, hasn’t he? And 
when the word comes to pass all hands, there will be Bob with a 
hitch of his trousers and a kick of the left leg. But about my 
mother.’ 

‘ Young gentleman, how am I to know that you were born 
with a mother? Law! law! One might as well—’ here his 
voice dropped again and he finished the sentence with the silent 
motion of his lips. 

‘ Caroline Coppin, you know; your old friend.’ 

He shook his head. 

-*No, oh! no. I knew her when she was as high as that table. 
My young friend, not my old friend, she was. How could she be 
my old friend? She married Sergeant Goslett, and he went out 
to India and—and—something happened there. -Perhaps he was 
cast away. A many get cast away in those seas.’ 

‘Is that all you remember about her ?’ 

‘I can remember,’ said the old man, ‘ a wonderful lot of things 
at times. You mustn’t ask any man to remember all at once. 
Not at his best, you mustn’t, and I doubt I am hardly at what 
you may call my tip-top ripest—yet. Wait a bit, young man; 
wait a bit. I’ve been to a many ports and carved figureheads 
for a many ships, and they got cast away, one after the other, but 
dear to memory still, and paid for. Like Sergeant Goslett. A 
handsome man he was, with curly brown hair, like yours, young 
gentleman. I remember how he sang a song in this very honse 
when Caroline—or was it her sister ?—had it, and I forget whether 
it was before Bunker married her sister or after Caroline’s baby was 
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born, which was when the child’s father was dead. A beautiful 
evening, we had.’ 

Caroline’s haby, Harry surmised, was himself. 

‘ Where was Caroline’s baby born?’ Harry asked. 

‘ Where should he be? Why, o’ course, in his mother’s own 
house.’ 

‘Why should he be born in his mother’sown house? I didnot 
know that his mother had a house.’ 

The old man looked at him with pity. 

‘Young man,’ he said, ‘ you know nothing. Your ignorance is 
shameful.’ 

‘ But why ?’ 

‘Enough said, young gentleman,’ replied Mr. Maliphant with 
dignity. ‘Enough said: youth should not sport with age: it doth 
not become grey hairs to—to—’ 

He did not finish the sentence, except to himself, but what he 
did say was something emphatic and improving, because he shook 
his head a good deal over it. 

Presently he got up and left the room. Harry watched him 
getting his hat and tying his muffler about his neck. When things 
were quite adjusted the old man feebly tottered down the steps. 
Harry took his hat and followed him. 

‘ May I walk with you, sir?’ he asked. 

‘Surely, surely!’ Mr. Maliphant was surprised ; ‘it is an un- 
usual thing for me to have a companion. Formerly, they came— 
ah !—all the way from Rotherhithe to—to—sing and drink with 
me.’ 
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‘Will you take my arm ?’ Harry asked. , 

The little old man, who wore black trousers and a dress coat 
out of respect to the day, but, although the month was December, 
no great-coat—in fact, he had never worn a great-coat in all his 
life—was trotting along with steps which showed weakness but 
manifest intention. Harry wondered where he meant to go. 
He took the proffered arm, however, and seemed to get on better 
for the support. 

‘Are you going to church, sir?’ asked Harry, when they came 
opposite the good old church of Stepney, with its vast acres of dead 
men, and heard the bells ringing. 

‘No, young gentleman, no, certainly not. I have more import- 
ant business to look after.’ 

He quickened his steps, and they left the church behind 
them. 

‘Church?’ repeated Mr. Maliphant with severity. ‘When 
there’s Property to look after, the bells may ring as loud as they 
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please. Church is good for paupers and churchwardens. Where 
would the Property be, do you think, if I were not on the spot 
every day to protect it ?’ 

He turned off the High Street into a short street of small 
houses, neither better nor worse than the thousands of houses 
around: it was a cul-de-sac, and ended in a high brick wall with a 
large gateway in the middle and square stone pillars and a ponder- 
ous pair of wooden gates, iron bound, as if they guarded things of 
the greatest value. There was also a small wicket beside it, which 
the old man carefully unlocked and opened, looking round to see 
that no burglars followed. 

Harry saw, within, a tolerably large yard, in the middle of 
which was a little house of one room. The house was a most 
wonderful structure; it was built apparently of packing-cases 
nailed on four or eight square posts: it was furnished with a door, 
a window, and a chimney, all complete ; it was exactly like a doll’s 
house, only that it was rather larger, being at least six feet high 
and eight feet square. The house was painted green ; the roof was 
painted red; the door blue; there was also a brass knocker; so 
that in other respects it was like a doll’s house. 

‘Aha!’ cried the old man, rubbing his hands and pointing to 
the house. ‘I built it, young man. That is my own house, that is ; 
I laid the foundations; I put up the walls; I painted it. And I 
very well remember when it was. Let me see: Mr. Messenger, who 
was a younger man than me by four years, married in that year, 
or lost bis son—I forget which,’ his voice lowered, and he went on 
talking to himself—‘ Caroline’s grandfather went bankrupt in the 
building trade ; or her father, perhaps, who afterwards made money 
and left houses. And here I amstill. This ismy Property, young 
gentleman, and I come here every day to execute orders. Oh! 
yes, —he looked about him in a kind of mild doubt—‘I execute 
orders. Perhaps the orders don’t come in so thick as they did. 
But here I am—ready for work—always ready, and I see my old 
friends too, aha! They come as thick as ever, bless you, if the 
orders don’t. Quite a gathering in here, some days.’ Harry 
shuddered, thinking who these old friends might be. ‘ Sundays 
and all I come here, and they come too. A merry company!’ 

The garrulous old man opened the door of the little house. 
Harry saw that it contained a cupboard with some simple cooking 
utensils, and a fireplace, where the proprietor began to make a fire, 
and one chair, and a little table, and a rack with tools ; there were 
also one or two pipes and a tobacco jar. 

He looked about the yard. A strange place, indeed! It was 
adorned or rather furnished with great ships’ figureheads, carved in 
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wood, standing in rows and circles, some complete, some half- 
finished, some just begun; so that here was a Lively Peggy with 
rudimentary features just emerging from her native wood, and here 
a Saucy Sal of Wapping still clothed in oak up to her waist ; and 
here a Neptune, his crowned head only as yet indicated, though the 
weather-beaten appearance of his wood showed that the time was 
long since he was begun; or a Father Thames, his god-like face as 
yet showing like a blurred dream. Or there were finished and 
perfect heads, painted and gilded, waiting for the purchaser who 
never came. They stood, or sat—whichever a head and shoulder 
can be said to do—with so much pride, each so rejoicing in him- 
self, and so disdainful of his neighbour, in so haughty a silence, 
that they seemed human and belonging to the first circles of 
Stepney; Harry thought, too, that they eyed him curiously, as if 
he might be the long-expected shipowner come to buy a figurehead. 

‘Here is Property, young man!’ cried the old man; he had 
lit his fire now and came to the door, craning forward and spread- 
ing his hands. ‘Look at the beauties. There’s truth! There’s 
expression! Mine, young man, all mine. Hundreds—thousands 
of pounds here, to be protected.’ 

‘Do you come here every day ?’ Harry asked. 

‘Every day. The Property must be looked after.’ 

‘And do you sit here all day, by yourself?’ 

‘ Why, who else should I sit with? Anda man like me never 
sits alone. Bless your heart, young gentleman, of a morning, 
when I sit before the fire and smoke a pipe, this room gets full o’ 
people. They crowd in, they do. Dead people, I mean, of course. 
I know more dead men than living. They’re the best company, 
after all. Bob Coppin comes, for one.’ 

Harry began to look about, wondering whether the ghost of 
Bob might suddenly appear at the door. On the whole, he envied 
the old man his company of departed friends. 

‘So you talk,’ he said; ‘you and the dead people.’ By this 
time the old man had got into his chair, and Harry stood in the 
doorway, for there really was not room for more than one in the 
house at the same time, to say nothing of inconveniencing and 
crowding the merry company of ghosts. 

‘You wouldn’t believe,’ said the old man, ‘ the talks we have 
nor the yarns we spin, when we’re here together.’ 

‘ It must be a jovial time,’ said Harry. ‘ Do they drink ?’ 

Mr. Maliphant screwed up his lips and shook his head myste- 
riously. 

‘Not of a morning,’ he replied, as if in the evening the old 
rollicking customs were still kept up. 
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‘And you talk about old times—eh ?’ 

‘ There’s nothing else to talk about, as I know.’ 

‘Certainly not. Sometimes you talk about my—about Caro- 
line Coppin’s father, I suppose. I mean the one who made money, 
not the one who went bankrupt.’ 

‘ Houses,’ said Mr. Maliphant ; ‘ houses it was.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Twelve houses there were, all his own. Two sons and two 
daughters to divide among. Bob Coppin sold his at once—Bunker 
bought ’em—and we drank up the money down Poplar way, him 
and me and a few friends together in a friendly and comfortable 
spirit. A fine time we had, I remember. Jack Coppin was in his 
father’s trade, and he lost his money ; speculated, he did. Builders 
are a believin’ people. Bunker got his houses, too.’ 

‘Jack was my cousin Dick’s father, I suppose, said Harry. 
‘Go ahead, old boy. The family history is reeling out beautifully. 
- Where did the other houses go?’ 

But the old man had gone off on another tack. 

‘ There were more Coppins,’ he said. ‘ When I was a boy, to be 
a Coppin of Stepney was a thing of pride. Josephus’s father was 
churchwarden and held up his head.’ 

‘ Did he, really ?’ 

‘If I hadn’t the Property to look after, I would show you his 
tombstone in Stepney churchyard.’ 

‘ That,’ said Harry, ‘would be a great happiness for me. As 
for Caroline Coppin, now 

‘She was a pretty maid, she was,’ the old man went on. ‘I 
saw her born and brought up. And she married a sojer.’ 

‘I know, and her three houses were lost too, I suppose.’ 

‘Why should her houses be lost, young man ?’ Mr. Maliphant 
asked with severity. ‘Houses don’t run away. This Property 
doesn’t run away. When she died, she left a baby, she did, and 
when the baby was took—or was stolen—or something—Bunker 
said those houses were his. But not lost. You can’t lose a house. 
“You may lose a figurehead ;’ he got up and looked outside to see 
if his were safe. ‘Ora big drum. But not a house.’ 

‘Oh!’ Harry started. ‘ Bunker said the houses were his, did 
he ?’ 

‘ Of course he did.’ 

‘ And if the baby had not died, those houses would still be the 
property of that baby, I suppose.’ 

But Mr. Maliphant made no reply. He was now in the full 
enjoyment of the intoxication produced by his morning pipe, and 
was sitting in his armchair with his feet on the fender, disposed, 
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apparently, for silence. Presently he began to talk, as usual, to 
himself. Nor could he be induced, by any leading questions, to 
remember anything more of the things which Harry wanted him 
to remember. But he let his imagination wander. Gradually 
the room became filled with dead people, and he was talking with 
them. Nor did he seem to know that Harry was with bim at all. 

Harry slipped quietly away, shutting the door after him, so 
that the old man might be left quite alone with his ghosts. 

The yard, littered with wood, crowded with the figureheads, 
all of which seemed turning inquiring and jealous eyes upon the 
stranger, was silent and ghostly. Thither came the old man every 
day, to sit before the fire in his little red and green doll’s house, 
to cook his own beefsteak for himself, to drink his glass of grog 
after dinner, to potter about among his carved heads, to talk to 
his friends the ghosts, to guard his Property, and to execute the 
orders which never came. For the shipbuilders who had employed 
old Mr. Maliphant were all dead and gone, and nobody knew of his 
yard any more, and he had it all to himself. The tide of time had 
carried away all his friends and left him alone: the memory of 
him among active men was gone: no one took any more interest 
in him: and he had ceased to care for anything: to look back was 
his only pleasure. No one likes to die at any time, but who 
would wish to grow so very old ? 

And those houses! Why, if the old man’s memory was right, 
then Bunker had simply appropriated his property. Was that, 
Harry asked, the price for which he traded the child away ? 

He went straight away to his cousin Dick, who, mindful of the 
recent speech at the Club, was a little disposed to be resentful. It 
fortunately takes two to make a quarrel, however, and one of those 
two had no intention of a family row. 

‘Never mind, Dick,’ he said, in answer to an allusion to the 
speech. ‘Hang the Club. I want to ask you about something 
else. Now, then. Tell me about your grandfather.’ 

‘I cannot. He died before I can remember. He was a builder.’ 

‘ Did he leave property ?’ 

‘There were some houses, I believe. My father lost his on 
I know. Speculated it away.’ 

‘Your uncle Bob—what became of his share ?’ 

‘Bob was a worthlesschap. He drank everything, so of course 
he drank up his houses.’ 

‘Then we come to the two daughters. Bunker married one, 
and of course he got his wife’s share, What became of my 
mother’s share ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, Harry, I do not know.’ 
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‘Who would know?’ 

‘Bunker ought to be able to tell vou all about it. Of course 
he knows.’ 

‘Dick,’ said Harry, ‘should you be astonished to learn that 
the respectable uncle Bunker is a mighty great rogue? But say 
nothing, Dick. Say nothing. Let me consider how to bring the 
thing home to him.’ 

( To be continued.) 
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More News of Chaucer. 
Part I. 


‘Ir you have nothing to say, say it,’ was the epigram of a great 
scholar, now no more, illustrative of this scribbling age. And, 
indeed, in these days, when every tradesman thinks he must write 
a book, and the world is getting deluged with subtle thoughts and 
sounding speech, how comfortable it is to turn to some one who 
can speak plainly: who has something to say after all, and says it 
well: who can both teach and amuse! 

Old father Chaucer is a curious relief from modern tenuity and 
affectation; and we thoroughly enjoy his simple, direct English, 
his stories pregnant but not obscure, his concise and graphic 
pictures of the fourteenth century! 

And what a time that was, so specially marked with the seal 
of progress and enlightenment that it stands crowned in history as 
a golden age! Even the Renascence giants belauded it. The 
courtly Sprat, as late as 1670, in his witty and eloquent ‘ Defence 
of a Great, a Valiant anda Vertuous People,’ confesses with a sigh 
that we are already ‘in some measure degenerated from the native 
Vertue, and Innocence, of our Ancestors in Edward III.’s and 
Henry the V.’s time;’ but, without admitting that England was 
a perfect heaven in the fourteenth century, we may recall what 
essential changes, under the steady rod of Edward and the example 
of his good and motherly Queen, raised and purified England, 
and what shining names stand alongside Chaucer’s, both in and 
beyond our own country. 


CHAUCER’S TIME. 


In good old Chaucer’s lifetime—and we must not forget that 
he was once indubitably merry young Chaucer—the greatest Euro- 
pean warrior sat on our throne, defying the Pope, and holding vast 
possessions in France. Chivalry, or the science of knighthood, was 
at its culminating point: the position of women being for the 
first time regarded as a vital question. Gothic art, notably archi- 
tecture, had reached its full blossom. The culture and refine- 
ments of Italy (then at her apex of learning and power, ahead of 
all the rest of Europe, and already inaugurating the Renascence 
movement) were flowing into England through many channels, 
such as the Church, an extensive and extending commerce, and 
the rising independence of thought. Firearms and clocks were 
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just coming into use. The first notes of Protestantism were being 
sounded by Wyclif and John Ball, ‘ the mad priest of Kent,’ and 
the ‘ Lollards.’ The people, so oppressed by Norman rule, were 
beginning to assert themselves, to claim their rights, and to speak 
their own language again. 

In Chaucer’s lifetime, for the first time, legal proceedings 
were ordained to proceed in the native tongue, instead of French 
or Latin. 

In Chaucer’s lifetime, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Rienzi were 
living in Italy. Bertrand du Guesclin, the mightiest of French 
warriors, was Constable of France. Froissart was writing his 
‘ Chronicles.’ William of Wykeham was building Windsor Castle. 
The Black Prince and Derby, Chandos and Hawkwood, were 
Chaucer’s fellow-soldiers. 

Switzerland had just won independence under William Tell. 
Those giants Dante and Giotto were but just dead, and the 
Gaddis were carrying on Giotto’s work in the superb fagade of 
Florence Cathedral. The van Eycks were discovering oil-painting 
in their Maaseyk garden—perhaps the ‘ Adoration of the Lamb,’ 
Hubert’s masterpiece, was already in hand. 

In Chaucer’s lifetime the pious Thomas 4 Kempis, a youth of 
nineteen or twenty, had already entered the order of St. Augustine 
in the Monastery of Zwoll, and was remarked for his spirituality 
and devotion. 

The mighty Brunelleschi and his friend Donatello, both 
youths, had already made their celebrated crucifixes, which origi- 
nated the proverb, ‘Take wood then, and make one thyself.’ The 
boy Lorenzo Ghiberti was at his ‘ pear-working ’ with Bartoluccio : 

‘Jacopo della Quercia, somewhat older, was already famed in his 
native Siena. Fra Angelico was a child: Henry ‘the Navigator,’ 
forerunner of Columbus, a babe. St. Catherine of Siena was at the 
height of her fame for sanctity, and writing her rapturous letters, 
and feeling the stigmata, and interposing between Popes, Princes, 
and Republics; whilst the gross excesses of Christ’s Vicar gave rise 
to the proverb ‘as drunk as a Pope,’ and the corruption of the 
Church was so advanced that its officers were a by-word and a jest 
—Chaucer did not stand alone in his contemptuous censure of 
Priest, Prioress, and the rest—and was directly forcing on the re- 
action that culminated in our Reformation. 

In Chaucer’s lifetime, again, the immortal Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, of pussy-cat memory, had twice been lord mayor of 
London ; and Chaucer and he are likely enough to have met and 
chatted, even if only in Westminster Abbey, of which Whittington 
built the nave, and which was almost adjoining Chaucer’s last 
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dwelling-house: that Abbey, wherein he must constantly have 
wandered to kneel and tell his beads, listening to the new choir 
music in four parts, and watch the work, and kneel again, until he 
slept there for ever. 

And among all these celebrated names, of major or minor 
importance, Chaucer is spoken of by his contemporaries and by 
the great afterborns, in terms far more significant then, when all 
public praises had to be written in costly manuscript, than in these 
days when printed criticism for good or ill means very little. 
Chaucer stands in the front rank. Gower, Lydgate, Occleve, 
Eustache Deschamps the French poet, his friends and pupils, 
praise, advertise, and lament the ‘dere maister’ with almost 
passionate admiration and affection—not only as a poet, but as a 
scientist and scholar. 


CHAUCER'S INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH. 


But how much, as a poet, Chaucer did to deserve the name ‘ of 
our language the lode-sterre,’ 


That in our tong was never non hym lyke, 


and tne warm praises of Roger Ascham, Spenser, and indeed all the 
competent critics who came after him, we shall best understand if 


we examine the state of the English tongue in the time of the 
three Edwards, and read the sort of stuff that passed for lyrical 
poetry, or poetry of any kind, before Chaucer took up his pen. 
English was so mingled with French that it was difficult to 
decide which was most spoken. All the Court and all official persons 
spoke Norman-French. All law pleading, all the construing in 
schools, was in Latin or French. It was so unfashionable to appear 
British, that the common expletive of an educated man was ‘ May 
I become an Englishman !’ his ordinary form of indignant repudia- 
tion, ‘Do you take me for an Englishman?’ Our own English 
tongue was cut up into so many dialects that men from different 
counties could hardly understand each other. And yet the old 
language, stunned and crushed, lingered alive in the hearts of the 
people, and it was increasingly difficult to stamp it out, so that 
advanced masters were beginning to relieve the labour of the 
children in the grammar schools, and allow them to give up learn- 
ing French with their Latin. Chaucer, with a natural linguistic 
gift, must have early formed his own opinions: seen how rich and 
strong was the native tongue of English: chosen his phrases and 
terms from the best and amplest dialect—that spoken in London, 
no doubt—and turned the scale by publishing in it (perhaps first 
reciting in it, in those ‘ Lordes chambers within Court’ before the 
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King ') splendid stories, dainty songs, which he had forced into 
neat and musical and graphic verse. 
Compare with his verse the songs Chaucer was brought up 
upon—the unreadable English Psalter, such as Ps. viii.— 
Lauerd, our Lauerd, hou selkouth is 
Name thine in all land this. 
and the Proverbs of Hendyng, in ugly doggerel :— 


Ne bue thi child never so duere Be thy child never so dear, 
Ant hit woll vnthewes lere If it will ill ways learn, 
Bet hit other-whyle: Beat it now and then : 


Mote hit al habben is wille, If it must have all its way, 
WVoltou, noltou, hit wol spille, Willy-nilly, it will be ruined 
And bicome a fule. And become a fool. 
‘ Luef child lore byhoueth.’ It behoves a loved child to be instructed 
Quoth Hendyng. Quoth Hendyng. 

And the rough alliterative verse such as Langland and others 
wrote, without rhythm, rhyme, or grace—diversified by a few, a 
very few, sweet early lyrics, far harder to read than Chaucer’s 
English, because our English is moulded on his : such as that called 
Alysoune, beginning— 

Bytuene Mershe and Aueril 

When spray biginneth to springe ; 
and such as Chaucer made game of in his ‘ Sir Thopas.’ 

Compare these rude attempts with Chaucer’s smooth and 
exhaustless fountain, and some notion may be gained of what he 
really did for us. His verse broke like daylight over England, 
was copied at great cost in various dialects, and the many spurious 
pieces attributed to the great master are a proof that he at once 
founded a school. 

Gower (his brother-poet) paid a high compliment to Chaucer’s 
popularity when he makes Venus say of Chaucer that of his 
‘dytees and songes glade, the lande fulfylled is over-alle,’ 

Whereof to him in speciall, 
Above all other, I am most holde: 
Occleve, to whose affection we owe the only authentic portraits of 
him, again and again bewails the old poet’s death in pathetic words, 
speaking of his kindly willingness to sow good seed even on an 
ungrateful soil :— 
Mi dere maister (God his soule quyte !) 
And fader Chaucers fayn wolde me han taught, 
But I was dulle, and lernede right naught. 


How often the regret comes and lasts all life, that we have not 
grasped the privileges of contact with a great soul while we might ; 
that we have sat and basked in the sun happily enough, but learnt 


1 See Chaucer for Schools, p. 11. 
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so little from him, ready as he was to teach! and when ‘this 
londes verray tresour and richessse,’ as the pupil felt that Chaucer 
was, is removed, it is too late. 

How much does not Shakespeare himself owe to the early 
master ‘Chaucer with his fressh commedies ’—one of which ' was 
certainly produced on the French stage during his life, probably in 
a form which he had helped to make popular? Without the 
original ‘ well of English undefiled,’ the first English poet, whence 
would the second great poet have drawn his immortal drops of 
crystal ? 


CHAUCER’S DESCENT—NEW FACTS. 


The latest discoveries anent Chaucer’s parentage are Mr. Rye’s, 
who has shown us that John Chaucer, Geoffrey’s father, was the 
son and heir of Robert le Chaucer, not Richard as has been sup- 
posed, and was ward of Richard le Chaucer and Mary his wife 
(formerly wife of Robert le Chaucer), and lived with them, in 1326, 
in Cordwainer Street, London. 

The young John, then under fourteen years old, had property 
in Ipswich, and after a year’s quiet residence with his mother and 
her new husband (perhaps his uncle), a curious attack was made on 
him by Agnes, widow of Walter de Westhale, and some persons 
named Thomas and Geoffrey Stace; the boy was removed by force 
of arms in order to be married willy-nilly to Joan de Westhale. 

An action was brought in Norwich to recover damages on 
account of this ‘ raptus : ’? 3001. (about 3,000/. now) were claimed, 
and 2501. awarded by the jury. . 

Geoffrey and Thomas Stace, however, resented the verdict, and 
in 1329 attainted Richard and Mary Chaucer of perjury committed 
at the trial; but the verdict held good, and Geoffrey Stace was 
made over to the custody of the marshal of the city. Still, it was 
found by the jury that the stolen heir had not been married when 
abducted: ‘Et trove fu q’ils avoient ravi le dit heire, mes ne mie 
mariée.’ So it seems that Chaucer’s mother was not the ob- 
noxious Joan. 

It is known that Mary, Chaucer’s grandmother, was married 
three times : to Heroun,’? by whom she had a son, Thomas Heroun ; 
to Robert Chaucer, by whom she had a son, John, the poet’s 
father; and to Richard Chaucer of Cordwainer Street, perhaps 
Robert’s brother or cousin. 


1 Griselda. See Chaucer for Schools, p. 111. 


? This raptus reminds us of that of Cecilia Chaumpaign, in which Chaucer was 
concerned when he was about forty ; which also may have been connected with money 
matters. 

% Observe birds on the Seals, 
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_ And it is also clear now why Richard Chaucer did not mention 
John in his will—strange enough, had he been his son. The boy 
was well off. 

The abduction of the boy John was no doubt the climax of a 
family quarrel upon money matters. Robert le Chaucer had been 
collector in the port of London of the new customs upon wine 
granted by the merchants of Aquitaine—a similar post to that 
filled by his grandson the poet. One of the Staces held the same 
office in Ipswich. Agnes de Westhale was probably a Stace, and 
certain lands had been settled on her for life, remainder to her 
daughter Sibilla and her heirs, remainder to Joan her other 
daughter, and ultimate remainder to John Chaucer, whom they 
tried to forcibly marry to Joan. 

It is not unlikely that the Staces and Westhales were connec- 
tions of the Chaucers; certainly they were allied in business 
matters. Curiously, there were four brothers Stace—Thomas, 
Geoffrey, Henry, and Nicholas; and the poet Geoffrey had three 
contemporaries, probably relations, in London—Thomas, Henry, 
and Nicholas Chaucer,—who with himself may have been named 
after the Staces. Mary Chaucer herself may have been née Stace. 

Richard Chaucer and his stepson Thomas Heroun died in 
1349, probably in the first great pestilence, at which time Geoffrey 
Chaucer was either nine or twenty-one years of age, according as 
the late or early date is accepted for his birth. It seems more 
likely that he was a child, as he was page to Elizabeth of Ulster 
seven years later, and at twenty-eight he would have been rather 
an old page. 


CHAUCER’S FATHER. 


John Chaucer, the poet’s father, was a vintner, like so many of 
his kinsmen. He was deputy king’s butler in 1349, the year of 
his stepfather’s death (a similar post to that which Thomas 
Chaucer later held as a young man). He was in attendance on 
Edward II. and his queen in Flanders and Cologne. We have 
seen that he inherited property from his father, and he married 
money in Agnes (niece and heiress of the moneyer, Hamo de 
Copton), who was probably the poet’s mother. Those, therefore, 
who lay so much stress on Geoffrey Chaucer’s poverty and pecu- 
niary difficulties, and complain of the royal neglect of so great a 
man, surely forget that he must have derived competent private 
means from both parents; whilst the various pensions and gifts he 
received from Edward III., Richard II., and Henry IV., appear 
very liberal compared with Government pensions to literary 
persons now, and were all over and above his private fortune. 
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After John Chaucer's death, about 1366, the year when 
Geoffrey was certainly already a husband, Agnes Chaucer married 
again immediately a certain Bartholomew atte Chapel. 

The ancient parchment deeds proving the above new facts 
have been recently found in the Record Office by Mr. Walford D. 
Selby. One of the most interesting results is the discovery that 
Jobn Chaucer’s seal differs materially from any coat hitherto 
assigned to either Geoffrey or Thomas Chaucer; for sufficient wax 
is left intact to show that the field is, Ermine, on a chief three 
birds’ heads issuant (long-billed: herons? his mother’s previous 
name was Heroun, and sons often took their mothers’ arms). The 
legend runs thus in the early Lombardic capitals: SIGILLVM IOH 
annis Chau] CER, 

Thomas Chaucer’s seal, attached to a deed preserved among the 
miscellanea of the Queen’s Remembrancer of the Exchequer, shows 
a coat party per pale, argent and gules a bend counterchanged 


John Chaucer's Seal Thomas Chaucer's Seal (Record Office). 
(Record Office). 

(the coat tradition assigns to the poet), with the legend S=hoft 
at cha ucier. This legend, in spite of the illegibility of the principal 
letter, Mr. Hunter, who discovered it in the Record Office, authori- 
tatively pronounces to mean Sigillum Ghofrai Chaucer (the seal 
of Geoffrey Chaucer), and to have been used by Thomas Chaucer 
in the absence of his own, since he states that it is his own seal in 
the deed. Other critics are doubtful whether the G may not be 
a T, for Thomas; but on close examination I cannot see how the 
unmistakable f can belong to the word Thomas, and it seems to 
me all but proved to be Geoffrey’s seal. 

The symbol on the reverse of Thomas’s seal is not clear: may 
it not be a pelican or a heron? 

The drawing of Thomas Chaucer’s seal in the Cottonian MS. 
Julius C. VII. f. 153 includes the generally accepted coat and crest. 
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Crest a unicorn’s head, shield party per pale, argent and gules a 
bend counterchanged; but in the corner of the seal.is a bird, 
which long exercised industrious antiquaries. 

The feet of Thomas Chaucer’s effigy in Ewelme Church rest on 
a unicorn couchant, although he relinquished the arms of Chaucer 
for those of Roet;! but the retention of the bird on his seal 
(Cotton. MS.) corresponds curiously with the birds’ heads upon 
John Chaucer’s seal, and may be the paternal emblem, which the 
vintner’s grandson still bore. Father and son did not then neces- 
sarily confine themselves to the same bearings; the fourth genera- 
tion may have remembered a bird, but forgotten what bird, or 
why it was there: and there is no outrageous improbability in 
these suggestions. But a seal and arms were only used by persons 
of good position: hence we may be sure John Chaucer held, as we 
should say, that of a gentleman. 


CHAUCER’S MARRIAGE. 

We know that Chaucer was married, probably as early as 1365, 
to a certain Philippa, successively maid of honour to Queen 
Philippa and to Constance of Lancaster, John of Gaunt’s second 
wife, as I showed in my ‘Chaucer for Schools’: and there is 
increasing probability that she was the daughter of Sir Payne 


Roet, who came from Hainault with the Queen. 

If so, when her sister Katherine married Sir Hugh Swynford, 
it was not inconsistent for Philippa to marry Sir Geoffrey Chaucer, 
as Froissart calls him, and whom she probably met when both had 
posts at Court: for Chaucer was not, and had never been, without 
sufficient means and sufficient Court interest to render him a 
gentleman and a good parti, whatever his father’s position might 
have been—and a well-to-do vintner’s is no mean one. 

Lady Swynford must have been beautiful, and shrewd to boot. 
Philippa Chaucer was surely handsome, sister or no to her who 
was only just not Queen of England at the end of her life. 
Whether she was a good woman, we have no record. Chaucer 
only praises wedded life by a fool’s mouth.? Who sat for his 
portraits of fair, noble damsels with their ‘assured maner,’ eyes 
‘debonaire, good, glad and sad,’ and ‘ goodly swete speech ’ ?—we 
see how he liked the self-possession and grace of courtly breeding. 
Did Philippa sit for Emelye, or for Cressida, that fair woman 
‘mean of stature,’ whose habit was 

To gon ytresséd with her herés clere 


Doun by her colere, at her bak behind, 
Which with a thred of goldé she would bind ? 


’ Roet or Rouet—three Catherine Wheels or. 2 The Merchant's Tale. 
® Troilus. 
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But he had some earlier attachment: to a lady too exalted in 
birth, as he implies in more than one poem,' complaining of deep 
melancholy and sleeplessness, and saying, he has for eight years 
suffered from what is still without cure, ‘ for there is phisicien but 
one that may me heal ’—but ‘ that is at an end now.’ 

Mr. Furnivall dates the ‘ Bcok of the Duchess’ in 1369, when 
Blanche (John of Gaunt’s first Duchess) died, and when Chaucer 
was a married man. Butif John himself is meant by the ‘ wonder 
well faring knight’ ‘ of the age of four and twenty yere,’ it is five 
years too young for him, as John was the same age as Chaucer, 
twenty-nine then. In the ‘Complaint of Mars,’ dated by Mr. 
Furnivall 1375, Chaucer again speaks of a lady ‘of so great 
beauté, that I was mad till I had gete her grace,’ and bewails his 
‘un-wit that ever [he] clombe so high,’ with what reads like 
personal passion. In the ‘ Parliament of Birds’ there are many 
veiled allusions to an inaccessible fair lady and his own discontent 
and jealousy—e.g. ll. 90, 91; 160, 161; &c. But in those love- 
making days such a man may have cared for many more than 
one; and whether these hints refer to his own feelings or not, we 
know much was forgiven to lovers of both sexes. 


CHAUCER'S CHILDREN— THOMAS CHAUCER. 


Three Chaucers, besides little Louis, for whom Chaucer wrote 
his treatise on the Astrolabe, may be affirmed or denied to be his 
children :-— 

I. Elizabeth, whom Edward III. nominated nun in St. Helen’s 
in 1377—perhaps a convent answering to a fashionable school, 
whose Principal may be the original of the dainty Prioress Chaucer 
quizzes so neatly. This was the same Elizabeth, probably, whose 
noviciate in the Abbey of Barking was paid for by John of Gaunt 
four years later, to the tune of 500/. of our money—who knows 
why? 

II. Agnes, one of the domicille at Henry IV.’s coronation, 
with a certain Joan Swynford—her cousin ? 

III. Thomas, much patronised by John of Gaunt: Chief Butler 
to Richard IT. ; ? nine times M.P. for Oxfordshire; who married an 
heiress of good family, served at Agincourt, was himself an 
ambassador, received numberless royal grants and favours, and 


1 The Book of the Duchess: also in the Dethe of Pitie, and Complaint of Mars, 

2 Richard II. subscribes his name to a Norman French letter addressed to his 
Chancellor De la Pole, Earl of Suffolk (same family as Alice Chaucer’s third husband), 
granting a tun of his Gascony wine yearly to ‘ our beloved in God, Elizabeth Princess 
of St. Magdalen, by the hands of our Chief Butler’ (Thomas Chaucer ?)—a proof that 
grants of the King’s wine, such as Geoffrey Chaucer received, were a compliment suit- 
able to the highest in the land. See Chaucer for Schools, p. 25. 
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whose daughter was eventually Duchess of Suffolk—her grandson, 
by the by, was declared by Richard III. next heir to the throne in 
the event of the Prince of Wales dying without issue. It was of 
this Thomas Chaucer, surely, that Henry Prince of Wales, ‘the 
mad-cap Prince,’ wrote to his father Henry IV. in 1402; saying, 
with what ‘conclusioun of reste I departed laste oute of yowre 
graciouse presence, ande after that I have demened me syghte I 
kam in to this yowre reume, and wyhte Goddes grace shalle to my 
lyvs ende, lyk as I truste to Godde yowre humble lyge man my 
Cousin Chaucer hathte plainly informed yowre hynesse or this 
time.’ 

Although ‘ cousin’ was a general term applied to men not blood- 
relations, scarcely enough attention h«s been drawn to this autograph 
letter from Prince Harry in 1402,' which, as it cannot possibly 
refer to Geoffrey Chaucer, confirms the Roet-Chaucer alliance, in- 
asmuch as John of Gaunt’s children by Katherine would have been 
actually first cousins to Philippa Roet’s children: and John’s son 
by Blanche of Lancaster was therefore a sort of connection: 
rendering it reasonable, though by great indulgence, for Thomas 
Chaucer, if of Roet descent, to claim actual cousinship with John 
of Gaunt’s son’s son, whom he may have been guardian to according 
to the above letter. 

The Prince certainly calls other nobles ‘ cousin,’ but Thomas 
Chaucer was hardly a noble. 

It is more likely, judging from dates, that Thomas (himself a 
poet *) was the poet’s son rather than his nephew, youngest 
brother, or chance namesake. Such hypotheses rather increase 
the cloud which still enshrouds Thomas Chaucer’s birth. 

But the cloud has caused no little trouble to those who wish 
to accept the reasonable though unproven pedigree which Glover, 
Somerset Herald temp. Elizabeth, and a first-rate authority, drew 
up connecting the poet with William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
who was beheaded in 1450. 

If Thomas Chaucer’s parentage as the poet’s son was certain, 
it seems strange enough that, rich as he became by the gifts and 
grants of three successive kings, he raised no such monument 
above his distinguished father’s grave as he had raised above his 
own wife Alice : which apparently remained with only the humblest 
covering until Nicholas Brigham in 1556 bethought him to build 
the tomb now in ‘ Poets’ Corner,’ and, in his veneration for old 
Chaucer, to bury his own child hard by. 

' Faesimiles of National MSS., photo-zincographed by direction of the Master of 


the Rolls.—1865. (Longmans.) 
? Fairfax MS. 16, Bod, Lib., contains poems by Thomas Chaucer. 
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It is strange too that Chaucer never speaks of this first son, nor 
did for him as much as he did for Louis. We know nothing of 
the doubts, troubles, temptations, and heartburnings of these 
people five hundred years ago; and any new hypotheses may be 
risked in the search for facts, fawte de mieux. 

What says the wise old fellow out of his large experience of 
life ? 

Joy of this world for tyme wol not abyde : 

Fro day to day it chaungeth as the tyde. 
Who lyvéd ever in such delyt a day 

That him ne meved eyther his consciénce, 
Or ire, or talent, or some maner affray, 


Envy, or pride, or passioun, or offence ? 
Man of Law’s Tale. 


Well he knew the world, and Courts. But to return :— 

If Thomas Chaucer’s parentage was wacertain—or, for the 
matter of that, Elizabeth Chaucer’s too—something is simplified. 
Chaucer may have not, or barely, acknowledged them. Suppos- 
ing Thomas was born about 1372-4, when Chaucer was almost 
entirely absent on foreign missions, and when Philippa was resi- 
dent in the Savoy Palace like the other maids of honour, we may 
perhaps understand Chaucer’s silence regarding him ; the Duke of 
Lancaster’s handsome provision for both Elizabeth and Thomas ; 
his pension to Philippa over and above the King’s, and special 
new year’s gifts of silver gilt cups for several years running ; 
Chaucer’s withdrawal to Thames Street in 1374 with a good post, 
and various grants, and the marked diminution of the same after 
Philippa’s death ; Thomas Chaucer’s apparent neglect of Geoffrey 
in his after-poverty ' (or why not Geoffrey’s refusal of his help ?), 
Chaucer’s ceaseless hits at untrusty wives, and even the curious 
lawsuit versus Cecilia Champaigne ; Thomas Chaucer’s surrender 
of the poet’s arms, which he certainly at one time used, for those 
of Roet— inconceivable if he was not the son of a lady née Roet ; ? 
the presence on his tomb of the arms of ‘ many descendants of 
John of Gaunt by Katherine Swynford’ (a Roet) ; John of Gaunt’s 
continued interest, and the increased interest of Henry IV. the son 
of John, in a man to whom he was perhaps willing to give the benefit 
of a doubt—it was incomparably greater than any which he exerted 
for Geoffrey, although that was not inconsiderable as times go ;— 
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' One of the latest ‘finds’ on the De Banco Rolls, furnished a scrap of direct 
evidence on the subject of Chaucer's later pecuniary difficulties. Under date 21 
Rich. II. (1398) appeared the record of a suit in which one Isabella Bukholt, sued 
Geoffrey Chaucer for the recovery of a debt of 14/, In this instance the Sheriff’s 
return was-—‘ nichil habet” ! 

? It was common for persons to adopt the arms of their mothers if they were 
heiresses, instead of their own paternal coat. 
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lastly, the marked indulgence which caused the Prince of Wales 
in 1402 to call Thomas Chaucer ‘ cousin.’ 

Such things are not unprecedented,—especially at a time when 
few were strict, and Courts are seldom rigid schools ;—not impos- 
sible in a Hainault family which was visibly bound by no stern 
prejudices. Not that Chaucer himself was worse than the 
common run of courtiers—indeed, his writings show him to have 
been far better; nor that his wife was worse than her sister, or as 
bad. But, trained at Court, the companion of the young princes, 
and thrown among the fairest and highest bred women in England, 
Chaucer may have felt it impolitic to quarrel with his bread-and- 
butter, even if it had now and then a bitter taste, for Chaucer was 
a canny courtier, to judge from many of his words. He may have 
chosen to give up the long and enjoyable missions as royal envoy 
when they seemed to threaten his private dignity, and to accept a 
post which at first was certainly no sinecure, because it rendered 
his home more secure and independent. 

If John of Gaunt’s interest in Chaucer was genuine, and 
founded on Chaucer’s real merits and services, it is strange that 
he left him unnamed in his will when he named so many more. 
If it simply filtered through the Roet influence, such royal forget- 
fulness is quite consistent, especially if Chaucer occasionally 
showed himself a little unruly in small matters. 


CHAUCER RELICS, 


Of Chaucer’s private character we have only the barest hints, 
chiefly furnished by himself and the general tenor of his works, 
which is decidedly kindly, honourable, and sincere, permeated with 
high Christian feeling. Of his appearance we have no contem- 
porary portrait, save here and there a few words which suggest 
that he was short-sighted and retiring: but we have two left of 
the three which Ovcleve had painted in the margin of his own 
works, shortly after Chaucer’s death, now in the British Museum. 
One, probably the best, a full-length, was ruthlessly cut out before 
Elizabeth’s reign. And of his handwriting—that hand that must 
have written so much, both on his customs’ rolls and in his own 
study—we have nothing, not a scrap that we can be sure of. 

The complete absence of his handwriting among all the well- 
searched records tempts us to believe, with Mr. Furnivall, that 
some shrewd collector has been over every inch of the ground 
before us: has gathered up every scrap of writing that seemed 
Chaucer’s own, either to preserve and cherish, or malignantly to 
destroy. We may, one day, come upon some such forgotten heap 
of parchments as was dug out of the cellar in King’s Mews a few 
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years ago, intact without, however dusty with the dust of ages, 
but inwardly nursing rats’ nests that only a terrier could dislodge— 
nay, not only living rats, but skeletons of rats that had lived, and 
gnawed, and decayed, years and years ago. We may come upon 
such a scandalous wreck of past mismanagement, and discover 
that old enthusiast’s collection of Chaucer autographs, deeds, 
customs’ rolls, lost poems, what not? but it is very unlikely, now 
that searchers are so many, and heaps of wealth as rare as fairies— 
and Chaucer says fairies had disappeared in his day. 


For now the greté charité and prayeres 

Of lymytours and other holy freres 

That seeken every lond and every streem 

As thick as motis in the sonné beem, 

. . » That makith that there ben no fayeries. 

For ther as wont was to walken an elf, 

Ther walketh noon but the lymytour himself. 

Wife of Bath's Tale. 
Who was this possible collector and, as it turns out, mis- 

chievous antiquary? Who cut out the full-length portrait that 
once existed in the copy of Occleve’s poems (Harl. MSS. 4826)? 
The act was denounced in rude doggerel about the time of Queen 
Elizabeth : 


Off worthy Chawcer Summe furious foole 

Here the pickture stood, Have cutte the same in twayne ; 
That much did wright, His deed doe shewe 

And alle to doe us good: He bare a barren brayne. 


Who was this ‘furious foole’? It may have been that well- 
meaning Nicholas Brigham himself who caused to be carven on 
Chaucer’s tomb a full-length portrait of the poet: and who could 
scarce have got a stone-cutter to carve such an effigy without 
some picture to copy. He may have meant to slip it back, but 
the loss was discovered, or the scrap of vellum got destroyed in 
the workshop, and he had to comfort himself that, similar to him 
who rebuilt Rome, he found the portrait of parchment and left it 
of marble. 

The effigy on the tomb has crumbled away, and quite dis- 
appeared. Would that somebody could ferret out the descendants 
of Brigham, trace out his habits and the dispersal of his goods, 
and we might prove that his pretty compliment to Chaucer in the 
grave-place of his child sprang from intelligent interest in all his 
relics, by the recovery of some. 


M. E. HAWEIS. 
(Zo be concluded). 





How Pere Perrault Spent his Wegacp. 


Ar a fag end of the city, on the southern side, where the gay heart 
of Paris subsides into scholarly and meditative quarters, stretches 
a street to which certain details give a grotesque individuality. 
Viewed at midday, under the most favourable aspect of sunlight, 
it cannot be said to be a cheerful street. It is preternaturally 
still; a number of shabby dogs doze under its doorways; glimpses 
into back yards reveal piled-up fragments of bones, accumulations 
of rags and paper, and the general atmosphere is permeated with 
the smell of decaying vegetables. Should the visitor come upon 
some of its inhabitants loitering in the sunlight, men and women 
would appear to belong to a race bowed of back, clad in garments 
of ragged and patched antiquity, to assign a probable original date 
to which would puzzle the ingenious inquirer. He would discover, 
also, certain attributes common to the physiognomy of both sexes ; 
thus, when the eyes usually fixed on the ground are raised, they 
reveal the same expression of balanced scrutiny: an expression 
that may be also detected in those of the dogs, and would seem to 
indicate in all alike a mind open to the chances of life, but not 
expecting much from these chances. This spiritless yet inquiring 
attitude is doubtless a result of the occupation of the tribe. The 
aspect of the community, canine and human, shows that we have 
reached that last rung of the big social ladder where stand those 
who minister in the lowliest form to the imperious demands 
civilisation makes upon human nature. 

It is the chiffoniers’ quarter, and this long street is the Rue 
Mouffetard. ; 

The toil of the Mouffetardians is during the night. Their 
sleep is during the day. It is by no means always the sleep of 
the just, oftener the slumbers proceed from the brandy bottle. 

One forenoon a commotion arose in the Rue Mouffetard—caused 
by the unprecedented tidings that the postman clattering up the 
street was inquiring for one of its inhabitants, ‘Pére Perrault.’ 
‘ There was a letter for Pére Perrault!’ <A host of ragged children 
ran out of the gutters proffering guidance to the official. They 
trotted by his side, pointing with extended forefinger, while 
another detachment set off at a run to wake up Pére Perrault. 

As the postman was turning into a grubby yard, there came 
out of it towards him a bent figure, led by clamorous urchins. 
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It was that of a large-boned man clad in a grey blouse; his nether 
garments, a mosaic of stained patches, showed that damp bagginess 
at the knees which is the low-spirited protest of old garments 
against rough usage. He stood in mouldy old shoes. The gaunt 
face, surrounded by hanks of grey hair, was blank in the bewilder- 
ment of an unprecedented experience. Behind this central group 
bustled up a little woman, with broad brown eyes shrewd and 
bright, her tanned features covered with a network of wrinkles. ‘Is 
your name Perrault ?’ inquired the postman, eyeing the man with 
business-like distrust. 

‘But—yes—it is Pére Perrault—and I—am his wife,’ ex- 
claimed the woman with great volubility and gesture, her hands 
going up at every assertion. The postman fumbled in the black 
box suspended across his chest by a strap. ‘ Registered letter. 
Can you write?’ he asked. 

‘A letter for me!’ muttered the chiffonier. 

‘He can’t,’ cried Mére Perrault with vivacity; the excitement 
that cast her husband’s wits adrift sharpening hers. ‘ He can’t,’ 
echoed all round the yard, filling with spectators. 

It is to be doubted if any member of the Quartier Mouffetard 
could have deciphered the signs the learned of their species had 
decided upon as a vehicle of communication for thought. This 
ignorance added to the sense of something extraordinary having 
happened in the arrival of a letter among them—a letter that was 
not to be delivered in an irresponsible fashion, but required, before 
being given up, the attestation of the recipient. 

The postman opened a book. ‘ Put a sign—a cross—here,’ he 
said, with the laconic brevity becoming the man in office. 

Pére Perrault laboriously affixed a cross where the postman’s 
finger kept pointing, and it was evident as he did so that his hand 
trembled. When the oblong parcel was delivered over to him, 
‘A letter for me,’ he muttered again, as he turned it round and 
round, and his face wore a dazed expression as if he were looking 
at a ghost. 

For forty years the world outside the Rue Mouffetard had re- 
solved itself to him into a number of refuse heaps placed before 
its doors, out of which he and his wife, baskets on back, lantern 
and hook in hand, and a dog at their heels, had nightly picked 
odds and ends, the sale of which formed their means of livelihood. 
No link connected him with the outside world, but the rubbish 
it flung into its streets. Paris had gone through its agonies of 
revolution, Governments came and went, the reign of frivolity 
and fashion eddied in the streets where blood had lately flowed, 
and in all these transformations Pére Perrault had trudged through 
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the darkness bending over the refuse heaps, unaffected by the life 
beyond. Now from this outside world a message came to him, and 
he trembled before the mysterious visitant. 

‘L’Ecrivain public,’ exclaimed Mére Perrault, giving an 
animated tug to the handkerchief wound turban-like round her 
head. 

‘L’Ecrivain public,’ echoed children and chiffoniers as Pére 
Perrault stood turning the letter, his mind not having yet for- 
mulised the necessity of taking a step towards the unravelling of 
the secret it held. His wife seized him by the sleeve, and as she 
dragged him along he instinctively clutched the missive and held 
it against his chest. The old couple walked rapidly, followed 
by a procession of small open-mouthed ragamuffins, and those of 
the chiffoniers who had sufficiently roused themselves from their 
slumbers. 

They made their way to a wooden shed placed up against a 
wall, over the door of which an inscription announced that the 
Eerivain public dwelt within. His charge for reading letters 
was from ten to twenty centimes; and for writing, fifty centimes, 
seventy-five centimes, and one franc. All the neighbourhood 
knew the tariff by heart, and understood that the scale of prices 
varied according to the length, character, and amount of passion 
infused into the compositions. The rdle played by the Kcrivain 
public may be described as a cut between that of the barber 
of the Middle Ages and of the confessor. He knew the affairs of 
the Quartier, and was acquainted with its most intimate secrets. 
For over a quarter of a century he had made out its bills, he had 
written its letters of love, of sorrow, and of appeal. Pére and Mére 
Perrault knew the important man by sight, but it was the first 
time they had crossed the threshold of his sanctum. The pro- 
cession that had followed at their heels waited outside as they 
passed within. 

Behind a table littered with some thumbed volumes and 
writing materials sat the learned man. L’Ecrivain public was 
flabby and round of limb, his scarce locks issued from a faded 
green cap, his beard was abundant, and his round spectacles im- 
pressive. L’Ecrivain public had a wide experience of letters, 
and he seemed to recognise at a glance that this was an important 
communication Pére Perrault grudgingly handed to him, while 
his wife put a two-sous piece on the table. He looked over 
his spectacles from the neat and formal superscription towards the 
two old people, and then deliberately broke the seal. 

The finely balanced voice of the Ecrivain public shook a 
little as he read aloud that the Sous-Préfet of Sceaux, having 
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communicated with the Maire of the XIIIth Arrondissement of 
Paris, had ascertained that Jean Désiré Perrault was still alive pur- 
suing the calling of chiffonier, He now announced to him that by 
the death a few weeks previous of his brother Armand Léon he in- 
herited the sum of 3,000 francs. ‘ Voila, my friend, allow me to 
offer you my best congratulations,’ said the Ecrivain, who pos- 
sessed a fine tact and power of expression. 

Pére Perrault remained without finding a word to say, looking 
drowsily at the speaker. 

‘Three thousand francs!’ cried Mére Perrault, catching her 
breath. ‘ Who ever heard the like—three thousand frances!’ 

‘It is a pretty sum. It is not often I have to read such news 
to my customers,’ said the Kerivain. 

Still Pére Perrault remained silent, looking stupidly at the 
learned man with the round spectacles and the flowing beard. 
Presently he muttered, ‘Eh, say that again. Three thousand 
francs—three thousand francs, but the words did not seem to 
bring any meaning to his mind. ‘ Yes, there it is, quite in form. 
I never read a better written letter, and I have experience,’ said 
the Eerivain. 

‘But yes—yes, it is clear as the day,’ shouted Mére Perrault 
into her husband’s ear, tapping the palm of her left hand with 
her closed right fist. ‘ Your brother, the miser, who would not 
lend you a few miserable francs when you were without a sou, 
is dead—yes, dead, and has left you three thousand francs, you 
understand—three thousand francs;’ and to emphasize this in- 
formation Mére Perrault hit her left palm with a succession of 
little knocks from her right. 

The energetic clearness of his wife did not communicate itself 
to Pére Perrault. ‘ Yes—yes, three thousand frances,’ he repeated 
in the same mechanical fashion without a responsive gleam in his 
eyes. He remained standing where he was, asking no question— 
making no movement; but a fox-like keenness had suddenly de- 
veloped itself in Mére Perrault. The money must not be sent to 
the house ; she had grown fearful of thieves, she had become sus- 
picious, refusing the services of the Ecrivain public to take 
charge of the sum and place it in the Caisse d’Epargne. She all 
at once recognised the virtue of spiritual authority, and seizing 
her husband by the tail of his blouse, announced her intention of 
going to see Monsieur le Curé. A feverish movement on the part 
of Pére Perrault revealed that through his dulled senses an 
appreciation of his good fortune had entered. The Ecrivain 
public, on returning the letter, let the string that bound the 
registered envelope fall on the floor. With trembling haste the 
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chiffonier ducked under the table, and with shaking fingers 
clutched it, as if it, too, were precious, 

Mére Perrault did not pause to tell the news to the eager 
loiterers outside, but with firm hold of her husband made her way 
to the presbytery. Monsieur le Curé was at the door, just going 
out, but he turned back and listened with interest to the old 
woman’s story. His efforts to minister to the spiritual needs of 
the Mouffetardians were not appreciated by this Bohemian section 
of his flock, but he was a man of an indulgent turn of mind, 
guilelessly eager to do good without claiming any tribute of grati- 
tude. He now felt sure that for the speedier and more secure 
payment of the legacy there would be certain formalities to be 
gone through by this wide-awake woman and stupid-looking man 
which it was probable they would blunder over alone. He there- 
fore once more put on his shovel hat, and bade them come with 
him to the Mayoralty of the Arrondissement. The counsels the 
priest during the walk gave to the old people as to the placing of 
their money were addressed to the wife, for the husband seemed 
too dazed to understand as he stalked along dumbly clutching the 
letter against his chest. At the Mairie the authorities soon con- 
fined their questions to Mére Perrault, apparently judging the old 
man to be little removed from an idiot, who could do nothing but 
feebly reiterate the questions put to him. Still, that the chiffonier 
was not ignorant of the change that had come in his fortune was 
again manifested by his obstinate refusal to give up into the 
keeping of the civil authorities, in return for a formal receipt 
thereof, the letter he had received that morning. It required, to 
induce him to part with the precious document, the fluent and 
vivid representations of his wife,’ that it was guarded by the 
Church in the person of Monsieur le Curé, by the law in that of 
the officials surrounded by books and rolls of paper, and by the 
army in the sentinels posted at the door of the Mairie. 

The news of the legacy told to some of the loiterers by the 
Ecrivain public had preceded the old couple on their return to 
the Rue Mouffetard. The quarter was on the tiptoe of excite- 
ment. A sudden regard for Pére Perrault had developed itself 
in the community. Mére Perrault noted how the old man was 
treated with a respect he had never been treated with before. 
The gargotte of Pére Michel was the resort of chiffoniers on 
holiday occasions. Thither Pére Perrault went at the invitation 
of his friends to talk over the big question how to spend 3,000 
francs. It was felt due to the community to consider the ques- 
tion as one of public interest, to be properly discussed only be- 
fore a table on which stood brandy and petit vin bleu. The 
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Mouffetardians are a silent race for one of Gallic origin, but they 
can come out volubly on occasions with speech liberally strewn with 
sapristis and other expletives, to which the rumble of R’s gives a 
distant semblance to the mutter of artillery. 

The health of Pére Perrault was drunk with acclamation, 
Pére Perrault acknowledging the honour by drinking to it himself. 
It was repeated with emphasis that the chiffonier was an honour 
to the community. He deserved his luck. And it was remembered 
how on two occasions—once when he found a silver teaspoon in a 
dust-heap, and another time a silver fork—he had with the pro- 
ceeds of their sale treated his friends. It was hoped that on this 
occasion of his good fortune he would not be found lagging be- 
hind ; for, said Pére Biot, the orator of the quarter, ‘The word 
fraternity is a falsehood when the good luck of one of its members 
is not the good luck of all.” Mére Perrault, whose late lynx-eyed 
vigilance had now assumed the form of caution, gave but a taciturn 
encouragement to the company’s hope of a treat. ‘ Good money 
must not be wasted in liquor,’ she remarked. Pére Perrault, 
however, in the surrounding atmosphere of cordiality, was showing 
symptoms of awaking out of his somnambulistic condition; he 
nodded, and gave his word that when he touched his legacy he 
would spend a whole louis d’or in treating his mates. 

After this assurance the company took up the question in 
hand with gusto. The Mouffetardians are not politicians. It is 
difficult to kindle the imagination of men who have no experience 
of life’s chances but those presented by rubbish heaps. Changes 

.in the forms of society’s government do not affect those who do 
not understand the first meaning of aspiration, and are unable to 
fancy what enlarged life means. 

Still, there were in the quarter some spirits steeped in the 
direst colours of republicanism, and one of them vowed with many 
muttered ejaculations that had he 3,000 francs he would devote 
every sou of them towards ridding the country of despotism. 

The Mouffetardians are a reckless, lawless Bohemian set, but 
they are not of a spoil-sport disposition, and the suggestion was 
fiercely overruled and silenced as one likely to mar the geniality 
of the meeting. To the majority present the prospect of doing 
nothing more but smoking and imbibing any amount of eau de 
vie appeared the only rational way of enjoying existence and 
spending 3,000 frances. Pére Biot, who had larger views, spoke 
up, and demonstrated that a chiffonier who would deserve well of 
the community should do something for his fellows; he held, 
therefore, that Pére Perrault ought to set up as a maitre chiffonier, 
buying up from his old mates, and giving better prices for their 
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pickings. A round of applause greeted this proposition. Pére 
Perrault listened to the knocking of glasses about him. A feverish 
brightness gleamed in his eyes, but he remained vaguely mono- 
syllabic. ‘That would be good ; he did not say no.’ A chiffonier 
of feebler metal than his fellows, who had been known to wander 
to the fortifications and bring home limp nosegays of wild flowers, 
admitted that had he 3,000 francs he would have no more to do 
with the concern ; he would buy a little house outside the bar- 
riére, with a strip of garden to it, in which he would plant 
cabbages and beans. Of a Sunday Pére Perrault might ask his 
friends to come and sit in the shade and breathe the air. 

Pére Perrauit puffed away at his pipe, and gave that mysterious 
soft chuckle that neither agreed nor disagreed ; but Mére Perrault, 
who rather liked the last suggestion, noticed that the glow deepened 
in his pale cheek as he hearkened to it, yet he seemed thinking of 
something else. There was a queer look in his eyes, as if he were 
seeing there before him what no one else saw. The idea struck 
her that her old man had a notion of his own he was holding close. 


That evening the old couple sat over the stove with Médor, 
their dog, between them. Many rude and unlovely details littered 
the room, for Pére Perrault did not, as did the more indolent of 
his tribe, dispose of his pickings from the rubbish heaps en bloc, 
but carrying these home, sorted and disposed of them in detail. 
Compared to some of his mates, Perrault was a pattern of re- 
spectability. He was one of the few Mouffetardians whose union 
with one of the other sex was not a dubious and ephemeral con- 
tract, unrecognised by Church or State. He had entered into the 
matrimonial bond at Sceaux, before that quarrel with his brother 
the miser, shortly after which he had left his native village. He 
indulged rarely in libations of brandy, preferring light sour wine 
to more fiery liquors, except occasionally on Sundays or national 
holidays, when actuated by an indistinct idea that it was right to 
be festive ; but Perrault’s inebriation was always of a grotesquely 
sombre character. Mére Perrault’s imagination was now indulging 
itself in dreams of a garden planted with cabbages, of a constant 
supply of soup flavoured with fresh vegetables, of a dry roof 
overhead in bad weather. Considering this prospect of comfort 
and plenty, her gipsy-life seemed to her a bitter experience of 
tramps in the distracting wind and soaking rain. 

Pére Perrault was silent, but it was no longer the silence of 
stupidity. A smouldering excitement kept him still; he was 
grasping his baggy knees with his hands, and staring into the fire 
with that odd feverish look, 
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‘It is not that I shall do with the money,’ he suddenly said. 
‘It shall be a garden—yes; but it shall not be planted with 
cabbages ; it will be planted with flowers and evergreens.’ 

‘ Evergreens! but what kind of garden will it be?’ asked his 
wife. 

‘It will be a bit of ground in the cemetery,’ he replied. 

Mére Perrault enveloped her husband with a scrutinising and 
apprehensive glance, as if she feared he had gone daft. 

‘ There will be a beautiful headstone with our names written on 
it quite plain: “Cy gisent Jean Désiré Perrault, et Odette Céles- 
tine, son épouse, Chiffoniers,” and then our age,’ continued Perrault, 
who now that his tongue was loosened, spoke unhesitatingly. 

‘Are you gone mad, Perrault?’ asked his wife, bending her 
shaggy eyebrows. 

‘It will be beautiful, like a corner of one of the gardens in 
the Luxembourg ; and it will belong to us & perpétuité—a per- 
pétuité. Do you understand, a perpétwité ?—for ever; for hun- 
dreds of years-—always—and all the time people will know us, and 
speak of us,’ continued Pére Perrault, without heeding his wife, 
chuckling to himself, and rubbing his hands up and down over his 
knees. 

‘ But have you gone mad ?’ she cried again, shaking her hand 
up in the air. ‘What does it signify after death to lie in a fine 
place if you must labour and weary in life?’ 

‘What does it signify?’ cried the old man, turning upon her 
with a gesture of frightful energy. ‘I'll tell you what: Do you 
remember Totin? I saw him dead. I went to his funeral. I 
did not care for Totin living, but when I saw him lying there on 
a paillasse motionless, then sewn up in a dirty sheet, nailed down 
in a deal box—well, I tell you, I felt something here’—and he 
struck his chest. ‘ It seemed nothing to me that Totin should grub 
in the dirt while he lived ; but as he lay there dead before me I felt 
somehow as if I had loved him. That was why I went to his 
funeral. Then, when I saw him put down into the fosse commune, 
I thought, There he is; no one knew him alive—no one will know 
him dead; not his name, or anything about him; then I said to 
myself: ‘ Perrault, Perrault,” I said to myself, * the degradation 
is the fosse commune.” ’ 

‘The fosse commune or another grave, it is the same to me,’ 
said Mére Perrault with bitter emphasis. ‘ What I want is a little 
comfort in life—that bit of garden with the cabbages.’ 

Pére Perrault indulged in one of those expletives not known in 
polite society. ‘A cabbage garden!—I don’t want your cabbage 
garden, I dig in the sunshine!—No—it is not I will doit. I 
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still prefer my trade: I know it, and it knows me. Here I come 
to a heap of rubbish—I look at it; I guess what I shall find; it 
never disappoints me, sometimes it gives me more.’ 

‘It is a rough trade,’ feebly put in Mére Perrault, overborne 
by her husband’s vehemence. 

‘It isarough trade; all the more reason to take my ease after 
death. I made friends with one of the gardeners in Pére la Chaise. 
He showed me the tombs. There is a fine one to two people; he 
told me their story. I remember their names, for I said them to 
myself over and over again—Madame Louise et Monsieur Abéliart. 
They lived hundreds and hundreds of years ago; they loved each 
other; they could not marry, so she became a nun, he became a 
monk; but after their death, there they came together. There 
they lie like bride and bridegroom, and everyone knows their 
story, everyone tells it. Bah! In the fosse commwne you would 
lie there, I would lie here,’ making a gesture of his hand, in 
opposite directions; ‘but in our bit of ground we’d be together, 
and everyone would always know as we were husband and wife.’ 

‘That would he gentil, certainly, said Mére Perrault softly, a 
thrill of amazement passing through her frame at these extra- 
ordinary words. 

‘I shall have a picture of our basket and hooks carved upon the 
tombstone,’ said Pére Perrault. 

‘We might have Médor’s picture put there too,’ remarked 
Mére Perrault. 

‘I believe it—indeed—the rogue! Lord! he trots by our side 
as if he were himself a chiffonier,’ said Pére Perrault, giving a 
genial kick to the dozing -quadruped, who sat up, responsively, 
blinked one eye at his master, and shook his rag of a tail. 

The old couple chatted till deep into the night; for the first 
time, they forgot to go rag-picking. Pére Perrault had won his 
wife’s complete adhesion to the scheme of this wish to be known 
to the world and posterity as her spouse. Her imagination once 
kindled, travelled as fast as her husband’s in picturing the mauso- 
leum erected to their united memory. The note had been struck 
that set these two old hearts beating in vnison. They grew 
garrulous with each other, those two whose married life had been 
so morose. They confided to each other the fancies that crowded 
into their brains. They vaguely felt drawn to each other as in the 
olden days when they had walked as sweethearts in the woods of 
Sceaux, and the firelight glancing upon their wrinkled faces 
seemed to touch them with something of a uniting radiance. 


The husband and wife paid a mysterious visit to Pére la Chaise 
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nextday. They kept their project close. At the promised treat 
to his mates, Pére Perrault was silent as the grave about it. After 
a while the scheme oozed out, however, and the Mouffetardians 
received the information first with incredulous laughter, then with 
boisterous derision. The unconcern of the couple at the sallies 
they provoked had a damping effect upon their brilliancy, and 
brought to the perpetrators thereof a humiliating sense of wasted 
powder and shot. 

After a while it became apparent that the community was 
growing accustomed to the idea, that some of its members were 
even discussing it with something like interest. Pére Perrault 
was silent before a mocking spirit, but at any manifestation of 
sympathy his tongue was unloosed. Pére Biot, who had been the 
first to approach the theme in a spirit of friendly inquiry, was 
taken into his confidence. He came back one day, and explained 
to his comrades assembled at Pére Michel’s gargotte that he had 
been to Pére la Chaise, that he had seen the site of the tomb, that 
the ground was actually bought. It was in the second row of 
graves, the place on the first row having proved too expensive. 
Pére Biot here explained with lucid gesticulations that the tomb 
would be easily seen from the pathway, it being placed between 
an obelisk and pyramid in the foreground. He further told that 
the remainder of the 3,000 francs had been divided into portions 
to pay the headstone and expenses of the two funerals, and that 
Monsieur le Curé had the charge of it. ‘I find,’ concluded Pére 
Biot, bringing his hand down on the table, ‘ that Perrault has had 
a good thought in buying this grave ; it is not he only who will 
profit by it ; for if a fine tomb is put over a chiffonier’s body, in a 
place where everybody shall see it and talk about it, I say all 
of his trade gain respect by it.’ 

In a small community, a decided attitude of mind is catching ; 
Pére Biot made converts there and then. A certain elation might 
be noticeable in the deportment and glance of the Mouffetardians 
who adopted this doctrine, and acknowledged the scheme a worthy 
one. It seemed as if these despised waifs and pariahs felt vaguely 
the cheer of the redeeming sacredness of the body. 

By the time the tombstone was to be designed the Quartier 
Mouffetard had taken the matter in hand as one of personal 
interest. For the better display of the inscriptions it was decided 
that there should be two headstones. The character of the letters 
was a question of much noisy discussion. The majority, headed 
by Mére Perrault, considered that an amount of flourishes gave 
dignity to the signs. Pére Perrault inclined to plain and honest 
letters. A compromise was at last effected. The names of the 
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two occupants would be recorded with due ornamentation, but the 
word ‘ Chiffonier ’—the word that, placed there, was to be glorifica- 
tion, an apotheosis of the craft—was to be carved in characters that 
Pére Perrault said would ‘skip’ to the eyes at a distance of any 
one who could read. The epitaph was recognised to be second 
only in importance to that word. Mére Perrault, and not a few 
with her, were swayed by the stonecutter’s offer to put ‘ Requiescat 
in pace.’ Latin would have a good effect, a little air cossu. But 
Pére Perrault, ambitious of a wider immortality than that which 
he could share with the learned only, ruled that every word should 
be ‘all French.’ After this decision the company proceeded to the 
composition of the epitaph. The following may pass as a speci- 
men of some submitted : 

‘Cy git Jean Désiré Perrault, Chiffonier, who for forty years 
worked in dirt, and who now rests in humble hope of a country 
where no refuse exists.’ 

After some discussion, such inscriptions—felt to be derogatory 
to the trade—were put aside, and two not strikingly original phrases 
were substituted. Over Mére Perrault’s grave, as belonging to the 
sentimental sex, it was decided to exhort the passer-by to drop a 
tear; on Pére Perrault’s to ask the passer-by to offer up a prayer. 

‘ After all,’ remarked Pére Perrault complacently, puffing away 
at his stump of a pipe, ‘a prayer, some tears, are all one can give 
to the dead ; those fine ladies and gentlemen in their coach can’t 
have more.’ 

Space will not allow us to dwell upon the delighted apprecia- 
tion by the chiffoniers of the stone-cutter’s representation of the 
two battered baskets and of Médor’s portrait: On his master’s tomb, 
he was shown trotting in apparent pursuance of his calling ; the 
carved similitude of his inquiring nose and depressed tail, that 
in their discordant expression seemed scarcely to belong to the 
same individual, were voted exact copies of these two appendages. 
On his mistress’s tomb Médor was shown reposing. 

During these discussions, the plot of ground in Pére la Chaise 
bloomed like a garden under the care bestowed upon it by its 
future occupants; nor were they the only ones who prided them- 
selves upon its beauty. Contributions were brought to it by 
various members of the tribe, in the shape of roots and seeds. 
Pére Biot one night picking up a withered rose-bush, thrown out 
in a broken pot, brought it home, nursed and tended it until it 
put forth tender leaves and buds, then with some solemnity it was 
planted in the place of honour, over the spot where it was calcu- 
lated Pére Perrault’s head would rest. By a singular process, the 
tomb’ had become a rallying-point of interest to the rough Bohe- 
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mians, giving a sort of anticipated triumph to the close of their 
earthly wanderings. 

Often the husband and wife wondered which should precede 
the other to the ground. Mére Perrault considered that, being a 
woman, it was likely she would be the first to enter into the blithe- 
ness and calm; but Pére Perrault, who hazily remembered that in 
his youth he had been older than his wife, maintained that seniority 
would probably entitle him to the privilege: and the Quartier 
Mouffetard supported his claim. 


The following winter proved a severe one. To more observant 
eyes than those of the Mouffetardians it would have been apparent 
that Mére Perrault’s rough health was breaking. Her energetic 
gesticulations grew languid. The animation of her wrinkled 
countenance faded. It became difficult for her to get through her 
task. She had a racking cough; but ailments she and all her tribe 
considered one of the accessories of winter; to strive against 
them would show a fine ignorance of the laws of nature; and so 
she went regularly on with her work. Spring came, the crocuses 
were beginning to bloom on the grave, and still she languished. 
One night, when the hour arrived for their setting forth, Pére 
Perrault strapped on his hotte. He had acquired the punctuality of 
a man whose life swings between ever-recurring occurrences with 
the exactitude of a pendulum. Still Mére Perrault remained 
crouching over the fire. ‘ Eh, old woman, one must hurry, it is 
the hour of work,’ remarked Pére Perrault briskly. 

‘I do not think, my man, I can do any work to-night,’ she said. 

Pére Perrault remained a moment standing stock still, rigid 
with amazement. Then he walked rapidly over to her. ‘It is 
your side that is hurting you, eh?’ he asked hastily, bending upon 
her a glance of indistinct apprehension. 

‘I think my call has come,’ she replied gently. 

Pére Perrault looked at her dumfoundered—then a little spasm 
contracted his features. ‘It is not true,’ he said roughly; ‘ you 
are a bit tired—you want to rest. I—I am strong. I can do the 
work of two.’ 

She raised her withered hand and put it into his. ‘Mon ami, 
it is I will occupy the pretty grave first,’ she said with a smile. 

But for the first time the thought of the tomb brought no 
answering gleam to her husband’s countenance. He held her 
hand, simply gazing down into her sunken features. The eyes of 
the old couple met. Perhaps he recognised in hers the message it 
requires no learning to read. Pére Perrault’s pale face grew a 
tinge paler. He let her hand fall, and repeating, ‘ I—I am strong, 
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I can do the work of two,’ he made his way out, and set off alone 
on his midnight tramp. 

The next morning Mére Perrault could not get up, and after a 
few days it became evident that the end was not far off. The 
stout-hearted old woman had not given in until she had walked 
the last step of the rough path it had been given her to tread. 
Monsieur le Curé, who had kept up friendly relations with her and 
Pére Perrault since the day of the consultation concerning the 
legacy, and who had made some progress in the estimation of the 
chiffoniers, one day warned the old man that the time had come 
for the parting. That night Pére Perrault did not go on his 
rounds. Some of his comrades arranged to take an extra turn to 
supply his place. Through her illness the dying woman vainly 
tried to revive her husband’s spirits by leading his thoughts to 
cluster round that beautiful grave. She had flashes of her old 
merriment. She essayed little jokes. It would not be like an 
empty house now. He would be proud to point to it, and say, ‘ It 
is my wife who lies there.’ But these contemplations, once so 
animating, had apparently, at this supreme crisis, lost their power 
to comfort Pére Perrault. It seemed rather as if the joy and 
pride that had kindled his life had quickened there a new power 
of suffering. 

Towards midnight, Mére Perrault, who had lain still a long 
time, suddenly opened her eyes and beckoned to him. He stooped 
over her. ‘That will be gentil. Everyone will know as we're 
husband and wife,’ she said, with a little laugh. 

‘Well, and I—I tell you,’ he replied, roughly breaking the 
silence in which he had taken refuge—‘I find, that when two 
people has worked together and walked together, like you and me, 
and had their good and bad luck together for years and years—I 
tell you as they should die together.’ 

‘Bah! we'll soon rest together,’ the old woman said cheerily, 
and so quietly passed away. 

The rude and uncouth attempts of the Mouffetardians to 
console their mate after the fashion of Mére Perrault failed to 
lift the desolateness from his face and manner. ‘ Where two 
has lived together, two should die together,’ he repeated tru- 
culently, addressing nobody in particular, but as if the asser- 
tion of a distinct sentiment was a relief to him in his con- 
fused misery. The arrangements for the funeral had been so 
fully settled beforehand, that it needed no supervision for the 
details to be carried out. There was a mourning coach for Mon- 
sieur le Curé. Pére Perrault had always contemplated walking, 
should it fall to his lot to be chief mourner. As he found himself 
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clad in black, following bareheaded just behind the sable car, with 
its silver ornaments, drawn by two plumed horses, and preceded 
by officials carrying silver sticks, a waft of the old comfort and of 
the old pride stole into his heart. The Mouffetardians filed behind. 
To those trudgers on foot it was a triumphal procession. An 
extra sum had been paid to secure a long march round by the 
Boulevards. It was a sunshiny afternoon, all the world was out of 
doors, and men and women turned to look at the strange sight of 
that fine hearse, and the long file of patched and tattered folk. 
With the gentle respect paid to the dead in Catholic lands, men 
bared their heads and women crossed themselves. At all these 
tokens of regard Pére Perrault’s heart swelled within him ; his bent 
frame dilated. ‘Ah, she is lucky—the old woman—she is lucky,’ 
he kept saying to himself. 

An unlooked-for incident brought to a climax the triumph of 
the ragged pedestrians. 

The Emperor's carriage, with four horses mounted by postillions, 
met the cortége and fell aside to let it pass. The Emperor removed 
his hat, the little Prince did the same, the Empress crossed herself. 
Then the glory of the situation almost overcame Pére Perrault. 
He felt suffocated. Something seemed to clutch him by the 
throat. He could have sobbed, but he would not for the world 
have wept at this the grand redeeming moment of his life. To 
relieve the strangling that choked him, he repeated for the 
hundredth time in an unresonant and laboured utterance, ‘ Ah, 
she is lucky—the old woman—she is lucky. When the 
magnificent dream was over, and Mére Perrault was laid in the 
earth, the grave refilled, and the flowers replanted that zealous 
hands had removed the day before, Pére Perrault and his friends 
supped at Pére Michel’s. It was a frugal feast, but the talk was 
glowing. The company enumerated one by one the glories of that 
day. Every incident of the pageant was dwelt upon. Pére 
Perrault alone was silent. Still, he was seeing vividly there before 
him, printed on the dark, each detail of that eventful journey to 
the cemetery: the beautiful car in front of him drawn by horses 
covered with black drapery, the silver fringe of which nearly swept 
the ground, the tributes of respect paid, the surprise of the crowd, 
the imperial carriage drawn aside, the sovereign doing homage ; then 
the procession to the cemetery, the priests and the enfants de 
cheur in their white robes, when to the tingling of the bells the 
voices swelled in prayer; and the coffin with the two crowns of 
immortelles laid upon it. Seeing all this so plain, Pére Perrault 
could not join in the talk ; but still, he would mutter with a little 
trembling of the lips, ‘She is lucky—the old woman—she is lucky,’ 
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A year elapsed, and Mére Perrault’s headstone stood alone 
amidst the flowers tended by her husband and his mates. The 
appearance of that brilliantly-blossoming grave, dedicated to 
the memory of a chiffonier, attracted the attention of visitors to 
Pére la Chaise, and Pére Perrault, who haunted the spot as a 
bird haunts its nest, would hear the comments of the strangers. 
Returning, he would relate them with animation to his friends of the 
Rue Mouffetard. ‘ They were walking about like that—not seeing 
anything that interested them; when, sapristi, at sight of the 
old woman’s grave, they stopped. ‘“ Une chiffoniere,” they said, 
“ impossible !—wne chiffoniére!” and then they remained staring 
with their mouths wide open.’ Pére Perrault would wind up his 
tale by imitating the astounded attitude and expression of the 
visitors. The story was repeated, and its closing pose gone through, 
until all the quarter knew it and had chuckled over it with sympa- 
thetic pride. There could be no question about it. The Mouffe- 
tardians felt they had gone up in the world. 


Perhaps, as time went on, the thought of the dead so continually 
present in his life began to affect Pére Perrault’s mind. He had 
dreamy fancies, when he would apparently forget that his wife was 
not active and about. He would mutter and talk to himself. 
Once or twice, as he strapped on his hotte, he had been heard to 
call, ‘Hurry, old woman! Hurry! time for work.’ Owing to his 
confused state of brain, one morning Pére Perrault, after having 
sorted and disposed of his pickings, went into Pére Michel’s gav- 
gotte, and instead of drinking his soup on the premises, as had 
now become his habit, carried home two portions in a covered jug, 
as in his old days. It was not until he had poured out the soup 
into two cracked bowls that he suddenly recognised his mistake. 
He sat down for a few blank moments, then, without touching his 
meal, went out. As he turned out of the Rue Mouffetard the 
feverish sense of his wife’s presence gradually again came to him, 
dulling his senses to outward sights and sounds. He was not 
dependent upon his eyes, however, for finding his way to his goal. 
Crossing the Place de la Bastille, the old man had a sudden im- 
pression of excited shouts and clattering of wheels. He started up 
to the consciousness of fast-driving horses just upon him. He made 
an instinctive plunge forward, lost his footing, and the next moment 
horses and cart went over him. 

The insensible body was brought to a new hospital at some 
distance. That night and the next day Pére Perrault remained 
unconscious. For a passing moment he would wake, and then 
he woull seem struggling to speak in a feeble manner. The 
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doctor and the kind sisters bending over him could discern 
such words as, ‘Le cimetiére la-bas.’ They could not under- 
stand, but the straining expression of the fast-glazing eyes seemed 
to indicate there was something cn the dying man’s mind. 

No human help could restore the mangled body to activity. 
On the second day, towards night, Pére Perrault raised his head 
from his pillow, saying, ‘ Off, there! I told youso. It is likea 
garden. Everyone knows it by the flowers.’ He would have 
risen from his bed but for the restraint of the sister praying by his 
pillow since the agony had begun. He struggied and went on, 
‘There, round the corner, just behind the pyramid. Yes, and 
there is the old woman coming a-laughing, her face a’ rested and 
shining—d perpétuité, a perpéturté, and sohedied. The sister had 
witnessed those death-bed visions before—when from the shadowy 
land the loved ones come to guide those starting for the journey. 
She remained some moments in prayer, then she rose to perform 
the last offices. 

The dead man appeared to her to be a member of that friend- 
less and belated tribe the existence of which is one of the piteous 
secrets hidden in the heart of a great city. No one had come to 
claim kinship with or make inquiries concerning him. He seemed 
well fitted to demand as a right the State’s last charity of a pauper 
funeral, to take him to that trysting-place of the poor, the fosse 
commune. 

Pére Perrault’s body was put into a humble shell, the lid of 
which was not nailed down, as a formality to give a iast chance of 
identification. It was placed in the mortuary chapel of the 
hospital, there to wait the time imposed by law before interment. 

The morning came, and in the wan light, before the city was 
astir, the officials in rusty black entered. They were removing the 
coffin, in order to close it outside the precincts, when there came 
a shuffle and scuffle of feet, and a number of ragged and excited 
figures entered. It was Pére Biot followed by some chiffoniers; 
when their eyes fell on the cold and pulseless form in the shell, a 
cry like a cheer burst from their lips. 

Some months later, I went one afternoon to Pére la Chaise. 
On a former occasion I had seen the grave of Mére Perrault, and 
knew something of its history. My thoughts had occasionally 
wandered with a sort of mournful interest to that solitary head- 
stone, and I sometimes wondered when the husband would come 
to lie by the wife’s side. With melancholy pleasure I saw the 
other headstone standing there with the name Jean Désiré 
Perrault, and the inscription, upon it. The day was full of the 
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serene poetry of autumn, and the light fell with a large and rest- 
ful radiance on the two tombstones. The grave, with its rows of 
double daisies, geraniums, and pansies, had an air of féte. An old 
man was picking the weeds and trimming the plants. It was 
Pére Biot. He told me the whole story. ‘ Ah! Madame, I could 
not tell you what it was to us when we missed Perrault. When 
we made sure that afternoon he had not come home the night 
before, we looked for him everywhere that day and the next, first 
at the cemetery, then at one hospital, then at another, then at the 
Morgue: Madame, he was nowhere. We had sad hearts. It 
seemed to us that the good God had said up there in His sky, “ The 
chiffoniers are a degraded race; let them be forgotten after death 
as one forgets the refuse flung into the street.” That is what it 
seemed to us. That hospital was out of the way, we did uot 
know it like the others ; but, Madame, when we came to it, when 
we went in—when we were shown into the chapel, and when 
lying before us, in that shell of a coffin, we recognised Perrault— 
rigid—cold—dead, but enfin Perrault Heaven forgive us, 
Madame—we gave a cheer like; we were reproached for it; but, 
you see, they could not tell what it was to us to have come upon 
our mate in time: we took him away, and the next day we buried 
him, and here now he lies by the side of his wife.’ 
ALICE CORKRAN, 
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A Courist’s Notes. 
EASTER, 1882. 


Percuance I dream : or have we gone 
Through Picardy and broad Champagne ? 

Five friends, our five days’ wandering dene, 
Our faces set for home again. 


Surely a dream: that evening fire 
That lighted Amiens’ sculptured west, 
And touched with glory coign and spire, 
Flames but in islands of the blest. 


Noyon : its old-world houses round 
The grey church, every buttress fair 
And soaring arch with wallflower crowned, 
The library, the courteous Maire ; 


And Laon throned above the vale, 
Wind-smitten towers, and rampart steep ; 
These rniust be memories of a tale, 
Read long ago, recalled in sleep. 


The organ tones, the shrilling strings, 
The golden copes, the incense cloud 

At Rheims ; the gifts of murdered kings, 
The lifted Host, the people bowed, 


Once more a dream : for faith has ceased, 
And like an echo faint and far, 

The creeds, the mass, the chanting priest 
All were, but yield to things which are. 


And so five days, ‘neath summer skies, 
Ere summer came, we five have sped : 

Say, shall we wake more sad, more wise, 
Nor e’er recall the visions fled ? 


No; they were real ; the merry jest, 
The banter free, the courteous wish 

Of each to yield, the sense of rest, 
The enjoyment of each simple dish, 


Were merely human ; things of earth ; 
No heavenly visions of the night : 
Emotion touched with harmless mirth 
Made all the journey pure delight. 


Bright days! Bright scenes! I think that each 
Made friendlier who were friends before : 
Ah! guard their memory till we reach 
The land where laughter is no more. 
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Wr. Josiah Dmith’s Balloon Journeyp.. 


Ir would be an injustice to Josiah to suppose that he limited his 
quest in the field of knowledge to that particular portion indicated 
by his honoured association with a distinguished society. He was 
proud in his modest way, if the paradox be permitted, when he 
produced his card, on which was engraved ‘ Josiah Smith, F.R.S.A.’ 
Also it was known amongst his friends that casual references to his 
great work on * Underground England’ were not displeasing to 
him. But, as he was wont to say, ‘The surest way of finding 
either mental or bodily recreation is to seek it in fresh fields of 
labour.’ 

Thus it came to pass one evening in the spring of this year 
that Josiah, having shut himself in all day with the determination 
to make up for lost time, found he had, with the aid of cold tea 
and wet bandages, added as much as half a page to his great work. 
Feeling the need of a little change of thought and association, he 
had availed himself of an invitation kindly sent to him to join 
the meeting of an aéronautic society. Josiah had listened with 
profound attention to the various speeches made, and had thought, 
really, when he had a little more time he would devote it to the 
fascinating science of aéronautics. 

Amongst the guests of the society, and indeed the hero of the 
evening, was Captain Mulberry, the famous guardsman who devoted 
much natural talent and a considerable portion of his life to the 
endeavour either to kill or hopelessly maim himself. Evil fortune 
had kept his sword stainless, as far as regular warfare went, but 
there was generally a little fighting going on somewhere, and, the 
Captain’s leave of absence coinciding, he from time to time 
managed to sniff the exhilarating smell of powder, and knew the 
music of bullet and shell. These things were surrounded with 
difficulties. It obviously would not do for a man _ bearing 
Her Majesty’s commission to lend his sword to one or other 
belligerents in a conflict between nations at peace with England. 
In a country like Spain, for example, things naturally run a little 
irregularly, and the Captain being on the spot may have occasion- 
ally lapsed into battle. 

But these were mere episodes. Having tried most things, he 
had taken to ballooning, as offering the largest amount of risk in 
the least possible space of time. He had been up in all kinds of 
balloons in all possible circumstances, and had come dowa in 
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various ways. He had just now achieved a great feat; making a 
voyage from the Grampian Hills to the Orkney Islands. The 
society desiring to do him honour, had invited him to this 
meeting, and Josiah had heard him describe his perilous voyage. 

‘A mere nothing,’ he said ; ‘ perhaps a little difficult going, but 
nothing at all coming back. The difficulty in going out was to 
drop on the Orkneys. ‘The place is so small that when you are 
up in the air it looks as if you might as well try to drop on a 
pin’s point. But, after all, it was a nothing—a mere nothing, 
Gentlemen, I assure you. Any one of you could have done the same.’ 

Everyone in the room was delighted, not less with the Captain’s 
gallantry than with his modesty. Many moving stories of his es- 
capes were retailed. Josiah listened with enthralled attention to 
an adventure which, it seems, the Captain had had in Spain, and 
which Josiah’s companion (a bald-headed gentleman with spectacles) 
narrated with great effect. Mulberry in one of the marches of 
the Carlists, to whom he had attached himself, was surprised and 
taken prisoner by the enemy. They locked him in the kitchen of 
a farmhouse near, mentioning incidentally that in the morning they 
would shoot him. They took away his sword and pistols, and 
would have taken his umbrella, but the Captain pleaded hard for 
its society, declaring that from early boyhood he had never been 
able to sleep without an umbrella under his pillow. The Spaniards 
had heard much of the eccentricity of Englishmen, and nc! being 
inclined to refuse the request of a doomed man, they left him the 
umbrella. 

The next morning, when they came to take him out for shoot- 
ing purposes, lo! the Captain and the umbrella were both gone. 
There was a good deal of soot about the place, and regarding this 
and other signs of hasty flight the truth flashed upon the Spaniards. 
There had been a fire in the grate. The Captain had opened the 
umbrella inside the chimney, waited till it had been infiated with 
the warm air, and then, hanging on t& the handle, had been 
drawn up clear to the top and, descending in a neighbouring field, 
had shut up his umbrella and walked off. 

‘Dear me!’ said Josiah; ‘how very interesting. I suppose 
the chimneys are wide in Spain?’ 

‘Very wide indeed, said the bald-headed gentleman in 
spectacles. ; 

Josiah regarded the Captain with fresh interest after the recital 
of this remarkable ascent, and it was not diminished by further 
tales he heard. One related to his reception by an Illustrious 
Personage. After his journey to Orkney the I.P. had sent for 
him immediately on his return to town. The Captain had put 
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on his uniform and gone cheerfully. He had heard so much of his 
feat that he began to think there really was something creditable 
in it, and fancied the Illustrious Personage might be going to. bestow 
upon him some recognition of the service he had done in blazoning 
abroad the pluck of the British soldier. On the contrary, he found 
the Illustrious Person almost speechless with wrath, and stuffed with 
oaths like plums in a Christmas pudding. 

‘ What—what’s the meaning of this flying by night, sir?’ he 
cried, turning_a flaming visage upon the contrite captain. ‘ You'll 
be going round with a circus next, riding five horses at a time, or 
walking round to show your muscle. I hope I shall hear no more 
of this sort of thing. Such goings-on bring disgrace upon the 
army and discredit upon its officers. Stop at home, sir, and get 
into what mischief you like. Go and idle your time at playing 
cards, or worse; but don’t be playing these pranks anymore. Did 
you ever see mein a balloon, sir? Did you ever hear of me skim- 
ming round the world in search of adventure ?’ 

The Illustrious Personage drew himself up to full height, and 
swelled visibly before the eyes of the Captain, as he angrily put 
these questions, garnished with many ejaculations. He knew that 
our army swore terribly in Flanders, and was nothing if not a soldier. 

‘Your Royal Highness cannot blame us if we sometimes go out 
of our way to get into danger,’ said the Captain, saluting. ‘ Your 
Royal Highness has much to answer for by inflaming us with the 
memory of Inkermann. How can we sit still or lounge about in 
our peaceful homes, when we think of you on that day ?’ 

‘Tut, tut!’ said the Illustrious Personage, spluttering down 
like a fire on which a bucket of water had been flung, ‘that was a 
different thing. But come and dine with me to-night; only, drive 
up in a hansom, don’t arrive in a balloon.’ 

And the Illustrious Personage, what with enjoyment of the 
joke, and what with muscular effort to suppress his laughter, 
nearly brought about a vacancy in the highest rank of the Army. 

All this was doubtless as true as the story about the exit from 
the Spanish farmhouse. But it pleased the company, and was only 
one of a dozen stories they told about the Captain, who was chiefly 
longing to be out where he could smoke a cigar. 

When the meeting came to an end, Josiah walked along Pall 
Mall meditating on these things, and on the comparative obscurity 
of the work he had assigned to himself. Whilst others were soaring 
in high places, he was burrowing underground. Both were in 
search of knowledge. Both desired to benefit their fellow-men. 
But of the two Josiah felt that the aéronauts had the advantage 
of the undergrounders, It was too late for him to think of strik- 
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ing out a new path; but he thought that if he had to begin 
life again he would soar. 

Whilst pondering on these matters, he was startled by a heavy 
hand laid upon his shoulder, and heard a cheery voice exclaim: 

‘Got a match in your pocket, old man?’ 

He looked up, and there, somewhere on a level with the lantern 
in the neighbouring lamp-post, was the genial face of Captain 
Mulberry. 

‘No,’ said Josiah, ‘I’m sorry I have not.’ 

‘Don't smoke, eh? You don’t look the kind of old boy to 
have any pleasant vices. I saw you in the Balloon Society's rooms 
just now, and rather took a fancy to you.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ Josiah said, blushing up to where in 
earlier and happier days the roots of his hair had been. ‘I am 
sure I feel it a great honour.’ 

‘If you don’t mind me saying so, I think you're the innocentest- 
looking old boy I have seen ina day’s ride. I like innocence, 
particularly when combined with middle age. It is the rarest thing 
in the world. I hope you'll come and dine with me some night 
at my club.’ 

‘I should like it very much indeed,’ said Josiah. ‘ Weare close 
at my rooms—just here in King Street I live—and if you would 
step in, you might light your cigar.’ 

‘ Thanks, I will. You won’t mind me making up to you in 
this way; but, ’pon my honour, I took such a liking to your face, 
seeing it among that mass of humbug where we were just now, 
that I was going to speak to you then, only I could not get near you.’ 

Josiah was in a tremor of delight, which presently subsided 
into a soft glow of contentment, as the Captain, stretching him- 
self out over as much of the couch as he could find in the little 
room, not only lit his cigar, but praised Josiah’s claret and told 
him a good deal more of his balloon adventures than he had com- 
municated to the eminent society in whose rooms they had met. 

‘ By the way,’ he said, ‘I am going to make a balloon excur- 
sion to-morrow. I didn’t mention it to the society because these 
fellows gab so. There’d be a great crowd round, and I'd only have 
been hampered. When you mean work, the less you say about it 
beforehand the better. That is what I have always found. Ever 
up in a balloon?’ 

‘No,’ said Josiah, ‘ but I should very much like to go.’ 

He had drunk a whole tumbler of claret in honour of his dis- 
tinguished company, and, being accustomed to more moderate 
measure, had begun to think going up in a balloon was after all a 
mere ordinary performance. 
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‘What do you ride?’ asked the Captain, looking him up and 
down, as if either about to measure him for a suit of clothes, or 
considering where he could most advantageously plant a blow from 
his ox-hoof-like fist. 

‘A pony—at least, I used to ride a pony when I was at home: 
but that is a long time ago, and I have not ridden much since.’ 

‘I mean, what do you weigh,’ said the Captain, laughing. 

‘A little over ten stone.’ 

‘Is it possible! why, I pull the scales at seventeen stun. I'd 
give something to be your weight. Think of the ballast you might 
take up with you!’ 

‘Is that an important thing?’ Josiah asked, his old instinct of 
gaining knowledge manifesting itself. 

‘It’s simply everything. That’s how I managed to get over to 
the Orkneys. These fellows that go up in balloons which they fit 
up like first-floor rooms, and take everything with them except a 
feather bed, don’t know anything about it. They go fumbling 
around with a few pounds of ballast, and when they get into a 
wrong current there they stick. Now, between you and me, Mr. 
Smith, I don’t mind telling you my secret of successful ballooning. 
Take as much ballast as you can carry, and when you get stuck in 
a calm or carried off by a wrong current, out goes your ballast, up 
you shoot, get into another current, and there youare. Ten stun!’ 
he murmured, gazing wistfully upon the spare figure of his host. 
‘There ought to be a good deal done with that. Tell you what, 
old chappie, you shall come with me to-morrow.’ 

Josiah had been a few moments ago possessed with a burning 
desire to go up in a balloon, but at these words the fire went out 
and he felt a cold chill steal over his body. Still, he would like 
to go; but not to-morrow. If it were next month or next week 
it would be different. But to-morrow was so sudden. 

‘I rather fancy I have an engagement to-morrow,’ he said, 
producing his pocket diary and anxiously gazing on it in the month 
of December. 

‘ Nonsense!’ said the Captain, laying his large hand on Josiah’s 
shoulder, conveying to him an impression that if he pleased he 
could take him up, put him in his coat-tail pocket, walk off, and 
think no more about him till he landed him in a balloon. ‘ You’ve 
no engagement, and if you had you couldn’t find it by holding your 
book upside down. You come along with me. There’s not the 
slightest danger, and it’s not every man who has crossed the 
Channel in a balloon.’ 

‘The Channel !’ cried Josiah feebly. He had thought of some 
little excursion, Perhaps in the fields ten or twenty miles off. ‘I 
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don’t think I would like to start with the Channel. Suppose we 
begin somewhere else, and try the Channel later on. It will be 
better—if anything happened, you know—to have the water warm.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said the Captain cheerily ; ‘ we shall never be nearer 
the water than 2,000 feet. We'll dine in Paris to-morrow night, 
and I'll take you to the Closerie after dinner. It will do them 
good to see you there. Now that’s settled, and you’d better go to 
bed straight off. We'll have to be up early in the morning to 
catch the mail train for Dover. I’ve got my balloon there all 
ready, and we’ll start about noon.’ 

This was perfectly horrible. Josiah felt as if it was a hideous 
nightmare, and he had a dim hope that presently he would wake 
up. But there was the burly form of the Captain before him, 
with his third cigar sticking in the side of his mouth, and a 
pleased smile upon his face in anticipation of this new adventure. 

Those who have learned something of the character of Josiah 
by reading earlier chapters of his history, will not need to be told 
how this ended. If he had been in the. company of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, when they started on their progress 
through the fiery furnace, and if they had insisted upon his accom- 
panying them, he would have smiled feebly, and gone—that is, if 
he could not by some means or other slink away out of sight. Now, 
if he could have gone out of the door on some pretence and run off 
Cown King Street, he would have borne the subsequent shame 
and humiliation. But he knew that the Captain would have been 
up with him in five strides. So he determined to make the best 
of it, drank another tumbler of claret, and became almost 
hysterically eager for the morning. 

‘I'll see you don’t oversleep yourself,’ were the last words of 
the Captain as he went off. ‘I'll look you up and take you down 
to Victoria in my hansom. You needn’t bring any luggage, you 
know. A clean shirt and a tooth-brush will see you through.’ 

Thus faded Josiah’s last and secret hope, one he had cherished 
even whilst he drank his claret and talked boldly of aérial naviga- 
tion. He might, he had thought, peradventure oversleep himself 
and miss the train, and all would be well. But the Captain 
would call for him, and there was plainly no escape. However, he 
had made his will, and ‘ Underground England’ was in such an 
advanced stage that it might be published as ‘a fragment,’ and 
would be sufficient to carry his name down to remotest posterity. 
Whether it were not sweeter thus to vex public desire, to give so 
much and no more, or to satiate the public with the full accom- 
plishment, was a nice question. Josiah was inclined to think that, 
other things being equal, he would just as soon live to finish his 
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work. But he had no choice, and after all, the voyage might end 
happily. Captain Mulberry was an experienced aéronaut. He 
had never failed, and why should failure be probable now ? 

Josiah made up his mind upon this point, that if they got 
safely across in the balloon he would come back by the ordinary 
boat express. Having once shown his possession of a daring spirit, 
he would be at liberty to declare his preference for a more prosaic 
mode of locomotion. 

How he got down to Dover he did not know. It all seemed a 
dream. He had a dim recollection of the Captain thundering at 
his door at six o’clock in the morning. He remembered lighting 
his Etna, making his cup of coffee, and thinking as he drank it 
it might be his last. Then they must have caught the train. 
In fact, he remembered the sound of the rushing carriage, the 
darkness of the tunnel, the glories of the dawning day, and felt 
around him the bright fresh sunlit air that made all nature glad. 

They drove out to the balloon, which was down by the gas- 
works, and was now in process of inflation. Josiah looked upon 
the monster, swerving first to the right, then to the left, and 
threatening every moment to break its bonds and go off on its 
own account. If it only would, what a happy conclusion of this 
painful adventure! But he could see there was no such danger. 
The Captain was as cheerful as a lark, and looked with kindling 
eye upon what Josiah regarded as his coffin. 

Still, it was no use complaining. A man must die some time ; 
and though there is much to be said against the process being 
hurried on by unnecessary attempts to cross the Channel in a balloon 
when there are well-appointed packet-boats, it was no use arguing 
the matter. 

There settled upon Josiah a certain mood of quiet despair. 
What must be must, and it was better to avoid a scene and imitate 
as closely as possible the cheerful indifference of the Captain. 

‘ Now, old man, in you tumble,’ said the Captain. ‘Sit down 
in the bottom of the car, and keep quiet till we get past this 
stack of chimneys. If we run into them it’s all over; but I 
reckon I'll take you clear.’ 

This was a cheerful thing to start with. Josiah had pictured 
all kind of horrors, ending with the certainty of dropping into the 
sea. That they should begin with a stack of chimneys was an 
unexpected aggravation. Still, it might be better to get it over 
at once. At least, he would fall on land, and the fragments picked 
up would receive Christian burial. 

He got in and sat in the bottom of the car. It was, he 
noticed, something like one of the coracles of which he had made 
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mention in the preface to ‘Underground England.’ There was 
something good in that. The Romans made long journeys in the 
coracle. If the worst came to the worst, they might float. 

Even in the anguish of his mind, he couldn’t help wondering 
when Captain Mulberry would finish coming in. He had never 
before noticed how tall he was, till he found the necessity of 
getting out of the way of his legs as he crept between the ropes 
into the car. 

‘Let go all!’ cried the Captain, and Josiah felt his last hour 
had come. He held his breath and stuck to his hat, being under 
the impression that the whole affair would shoot up into the air like 
a rocket. He expected to be deafened with the noise of whizzing 
through the air, and to be half suffocated with the rush of wind. 
Looking over to get a last look at the nature of the soil on which he 
would presently fall, Josiah beheld a strange sight. As far as he 
knew, the balloon was motionless, while the earth was dropping 
rapidly from under them as if the laws of gravitation were irrevo- 
cably broken and the world was falling through space. 

‘Done it!’ he heard the Captain ery in a voice that sounded 
curiously remote. 

‘Done what ?’ said Josiah, anxiously looking up. 

‘Why, the chimney-stack. Just cleared it by half a foot. I 
didn’t like to say much about it, but it was a pretty near touch- 
and-go affair. That’s the worst of filling a balloon. You must do 
it near a gasworks, and there’s sure to be a stack of chimneys at 
hand.’ 

It seemed but a moment since Josiah had heard the Captain 
call out ‘ Let go all,’ and there they were in space a thousand feet 
above the level of the land, sailing calmly along in bright warm 
sunlight, and with no more motion perceptible than if they were 
still sitting in the room in King Street—that cherished apart- 
ment which Josiah felt his eye would never light on more. 

‘This won't do,’ said the Captain sternly; ‘ we’ve got into a 
wrong current, and instead of going out to sea are going inland. 
In half an hour we'll be at Canterbury.’ 

‘I have heard Canterbury’s a very nice old town,’ said Josiah. 
‘It wouldn’t be a bad place to stop at; and if the wind’s contrary 
to-day, it might be right to-morrow.’ 

The Captain said nothing, and Josiah, looking up to see what 
effect his suggestion might have, noticed for the first time that 
on a face usually smiling there were possibilities of a fixed 
hard look which it evidently didn’t beseem him to trifle with. 

The balloon slowly rose till the aneroid marked a height of 1,500 
feet and still the current drove it steadily north-west. Looking 
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southward, Josiah beheld a sight which, if it were the last he was 
ever to look upon, was at least a glorious glimpse of earth, and sky, 
and sea. There lay the Channel gleaming in the sun, a broad belt 
of silver. Beyond it, like a cloud, was France. Dover had vanished 
even to the crest of the castle on the hill. But Josiah knew where 
it was by the mist that lay over it and shone white in the rays of 
the sun. Save for this patch of mist, which seemed to drift with 
the voyagers far below the car, there was nothing to obscure the 
range of vision. Josiah could not at any time make out forms of 
people. The white highways that ran like threads among the 
fields, and the tiny openings in the towns and villages which he 
guessed were streets, seemed to belong to a dead world, for no- 
where was there trace of living person. The strange stillness that 
brooded over the earth was made more uncanny by cries that 
occasionally seemed to float in the air around them, behind, before, 
to the right or to the left, but never exactly beneath the car. 
They could hear people calling, and the Captain said that they were 
running after the balloon and cheering. But Josiah could dis- 
tinguish no moving thing. Yes; once he saw some pheasants 
running across a field below and pointed them out to the Captain. 
The captain laughed, a strange resonant laugh it seemed in this 
upper stillness, and said they were ‘a lot of chestnut horses 
capering about in the field.’ A flock of sheep in another field 
huddled together, looked like a heap of limestone chippings. As for 
the fields, stretched out in illimitable extent, far as the eye could 
reach, they seemed to form a gigantic carpet, with patterns chiefly 
diamond-shaped, and in colour shaded from bright emerald to 
russet Lrown. 

‘This won’t do,’ the Captain said again, and seizing a bag of 
ballast he emptied it. The balloon swiftly rose, and the aneroid 
marked 2,500 feet. The villages seemed mere spots, the pattern 
of the carpet grew blurred. Nothing was distinguishable—nor 
horse, nor sheep, nor any living thing. 

‘Hurrah!’ cried the Captain, ‘ we're off now.’ 

Nearer and nearer came the belt of silver which seemed to 
girdle continent and island. They were close to Dover, and could 
make out the town. Josiah, knowing well the irregular plan 
on which the streets are laid out, was struck by the manner in 
which, as looked down upon from this height, they formed them- 
selves into beautifully defined curves, straight lines, and other 
highly respectable geometrical shapes. They saw the castle and 
the pier with what seemed to be ants crawling on it. A little patch 
of coiour, that to Josiah looked like a ball of scarlet worsted, was, 
the Captain said, a sentry on duty. 
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‘ There’s Shakespeare’s Cliff,’ said the Captain. ‘The Earl of 
Gloucester should be with us now :— 

Ifow fearful 
And dizzy ‘tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles; half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head: 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish'd to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight.’ 

‘Tl look no more,’ said Josiah, who also knew his Shake 
speare, 

‘Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.’ 

It was passing strange and at first dreadful, this intense silence 
and this strangeness of the familiar earth. But after a while 
everything like terror passed away from Josiah’s mind. He began 
to feel the fascination of the thing. His spirits rose as he breathed 
the delicious air, and when the Captain said, ‘ We are over the 
water now,’ and Josiah looking down discerned the sea gleaming 
below, he could have clapped his hands for joy. 

‘ This is splendid, said the Captain. ‘ We'll be across in half 
an hour. We'll catch the train for Paris, and you shall dance at 
the Closerie to-night.’ 

Josiah didn’t dance, and didn’t know what the Closerie might 
be. But he was not without susceptibility to the allurement of 
a quiet dinner in Paris, and began to feel the exhilaration of 
having accomplished a perilous feat, to which he would certainly 
drag in some reference in his great work. It would be difficult, 
as he was as far as possible remote from Underground England. 
But it might be worked in in some antithetical sentence. 

After they had sailed for the space of ten minutes the Captain, 
who had been throwing out bits of paper which they left far 
behind, suddenly said a bad word. 

‘We are becalmed,’ he continued, and truly the bits of paper 
flung out floated idly round the balloon. ‘We must get out of 
this.’ 

He cast out the ballast, bag after bag, and higher still they 
soared. Nevertheless, whenever they flung out the bits of paper, 
they floated here and there, some dropping back into the car. 

‘There goes our last bag of ballast,’ said the Captain, ‘ and 
may luck go with it. We are lost men unless it takes us into 
another current, which let us hope won’t be coming from the East 
and carry us out into the Atlantic.’ 
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Up again they mounted, how many feet Josiah didn’t know, 
but he was sensible of a sudden iciness in the atmosphere, a 
tingling of the blood at his finger ends, and a strong disposition 
to bleed at the nose. The Captain threw out some more bits of 
paper. Still they circled round and round, dropping into the car 
or falling to the distant earth now utterly out of sight. They had 
passed through the cloud, and had above them a chilly sun and an in- 
tensely blue sky. Below them were the clouds, on one of which was 
clearly caught the shadow of the balloon. Josiah, when he moved 
his head, could see an answering motion on the cloud, and recog- 
nised the reflection of the Captain’s figure, sitting stern and erect, - 
with his teeth set and a look of angry determination on his 
brow. 

This frightened Josiah a great deal more than the Captain’s words. 
He felt that they were lost in space, and that the end must speedily 
come. This terrible look on the Captain’s face made him sick at 
heart. 

‘Mr. Smith,’ said the Captain, speaking scarcely above a 
whisper, but his voice sounded as if he were shouting from the 
housetops, ‘ you told me you were not a married man.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Josiah, ‘I have never been married.’ 

‘That is so, or I should not have asked you to come with me. 
And you have not many relations ?’ 

‘No,’ said Josiah, ‘ there are not many that would miss me.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said the Captain; ‘I have; but your life is as 
valuable as mine, and I would hold you at no disadvantage. The 
fact is, we are becalmed, and there is no prospect of any wind 
reaching us here till night, when we shan’t know which way we are 
drifting, and may as well give up all hope. There is wind over- 
head, I know, and it is going straight for France. If we could get 
up another thousand feet or so, we should catch the current and be 
over land in ten minutes. But all the ballast has gone, and there 
is only one thing to be done.’ 

‘What's that?’ asked Josiah faintly. 

‘ One of us must go overboard,’ said the Captain. 

Josiah felt his heart sink within him. 

‘I am not sure that it would be much use my going over,’ the 
Captain continued, discussing the matter as quietly as if he were 
arranging what they should have for dinner. ‘I’m such a 
thundering weight, you’d shoot up till you bumped your head 
against Jupiter; and besides, you would not know what to do with 
the balloon if I was gone. Still, I think we should have equal 
chances. Now, I'll give you the first chance. You get hold of me 
and try to push me over. If I go, you will find the balloon shoot 
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up; but don’t be frightened: you'll be all right in a bit, and can 
let out a few feet of gas. If you can’t get me over—vwell, I must 
try to get you over. Hold on a bit till I light a cigar.’ 

In the calm still air the Captain struck a light, bending low 
in the car to avoid contact of flame and gas, bit the end of a cigar, 
and lit it. Josiah, shaking with terror, could see in the shadow 
of the balloon on the cloud the smoke curling up from the cigar 
and lazily spreading itself out. 

* Now, old chappie,’ said the Captain, ‘I’m ready. Heave hard, 
and over I go.’ 

What was the use of disputing with a man like this? Josiah 
never had been inclined to fight with men of strong will. He was 
certain he could not move the Captain, but he was able to try, and 
try he did. He got one foot over the car, the Captain encouraging 
him and cheerfully smoking. 

‘Very well done, old man. A few more tugs, and over we go. 
I'll just have time to finish my cigar before I get to the bottom.’ 

Josiah tugged and tugged till he felt the warm blood rushing 
through his veins and his breath came short. But though he 
might move one of the Captain’s colossal legs, which seemed to his 
disordered fancy to be the size of the Monument, he could do no 
more. The Captain sat passive, encouraging him by every kindly 
phrase he could think of. But it was of no use, and after ten 
minutes’ violent struggling Josiah threw himself back in the 
car. 

‘ Very sorry, old man,’ said the Captain, with a tone of un- 
mistakable sincerity. ‘Thought once you'd have done it; but 
I’ve got a little out of training lately and run up half a stun. 
Now I must see what I can do with you.’ 

First of all he tore off some slips of paper and threw them out. 
Josiah looked at them with hungry eyes. Round and round they 
spun, falling back into the car or dropping to the world beyond the 
clouds, There was no hope of movement for the balloon. 

‘ Well, Mr. Smith, it’s your turn now. I must see what I can do. 
It’s not nice for either of us, but it would be no nicer to stay here 
and be starved to death or blown out to sea. You won’t feel any- 
thing after the first rush. Good-bye. I am sorry there will be 
no opportunity of my communicating with you as to the result of 
this interesting experiment. I don’t suppose,’ the Captain added, 
his love of scientific research increasing his unfeigned regret 
for the inconvenience Josiah was about to suffer, ‘that ever 
before ten stun was dropped out of a car in alump. I reckon I'll 
get as high as most people have been. Now, if you've any message, 
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just hand it over. IfIcan do anything for you in King Street or 
anywhere else, you may depend upon me.’ 

‘No,’ said Josiah, gulping down a rising sob ; ‘if you will only 
say I went off bravely and didn’t flinch, that will be all. Perhaps 
you might write a few lines by way of preface to “ Underground 
England,” pointing out that I died in the interests of science.’ 

‘ Certainly, my dear fellow, it shall be done,’ said the Captain, 
with quite a glow of honest energy. ‘If you'd like a little monu- 
ment or anything of that sort, I'll see it’s run up. Now, over you 
go. Time’s getting on, and I don’t want to miss the Paris train. 
Give us a shake of your paw, then shut your eyes, for I fancy I 
shan’t have much difficulty with you. Heave your watch over or 
take it with you?’ 

‘If you wouldn’t mind accepting it,’ said Josiah, pulling out 
his fine old turnip-shaped time-piece, ‘ as a memento of our friend- 
ship—which, though brief, has I trust been sincere— it would give 
me great pleasure.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said the Captain, weighing it in his hand critically, 
and thinking to himself that it might serve as ballast in a last 
emergency. ‘I'll hang it over my bed, and will think of you 
whenever it ticks. Nothing more to say?’ 

‘No,’ said Josiah ; ‘ only, please to drop me feet first.’ 

The Captain took him -up in his arms as if he were a child, 
held him for a moment over the side of the car, and with a cheery 
farewell dropped him. 

Josiah felt his hat go, and could see the balloon shoot up with 
tremendous rapidity, though, as he reckoned, the rate of velocity 
would need to be divided by about half, as he was simultaneously 
descending rapidly. He felt the rush of air, and shrank from the 
moment, coming nearer and nearer, when he should strike the 
earth. He seemed an unconscionably long time falling. Still, 
through the clouds he went, and, as it seemed to him at the end 
of five minutes, began to get glimpses of the earth. Down he 
went like a shot. The rushing noise in his ears grew more in- 
tolerable. There was a swift upgrowth of the hedgerows, a sudden 
vision of cows and horses, and of people running across fields. 
Then a heavy bump, and Josiah, opening his eyes, found himself 
lying on the floor in the room in King Street. 

On the table were an empty claret bottle and two tumblers. 
The room was full of the smoke, now growing stale, of cigars. Josiah 
was shivering with cold, und the room was dark save from what 
light flickered in from the lamp down the street. He struck a 
light, and there in its accustomed place on the mantelpiece was 
his watch, the hands pointing to three o’c'ock. Dazed and shiver- 
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ing he crept into bed, where he thought the matter over, and 
amid much that was bewildering groped his way to the conclusion 
that Captain Mulberry really had come into his room, had spent 
an hour with him, smoked cigars, drunk claret, and then gone off. 
He remembered standing at the head of the stairs shaking hands 
with him, and promising to dine with him at his club one day in 
the following week. Then he had gone back and lain on the 
couch, where, overcome with the unaccustomed tumbler of claret 
and dazed with the tobacco smoke, he had fallen asleep, dreamed, 


and rolled off on to the floor. 
HENRY W. LUCY. 
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About Porkshire. 


VIT.- -Rokrsy AND DEEPDALE. 


Barnarp Caste still ‘ standeth stately upon Teese’ as it did in 
the days of old Leland. Indeed, the Castle and the town on one side 
so overhang the water, that the view from the Yorkshire bank of 
_ the quaint tall grey houses mirroring themselves in the beautiful 
river and of the scar beyond with its grass-grown sides crowned 
by the bold towers of Baliol’s Castle, made to us about the most 
striking picture we had seen in Yorkshire. Beyond the Castle the 
view of the Tees flowing along between tree-shaded banks is 
enchanting, but this we could not see at the same time, for the 
bridge bars the view. 

This Castle, called after its founder, Bernard Baliol, whose 
father came from Normandy with Duke William, gives its name 
to the little town, which, except on market day, is as quiet a long 
street of dull grey houses as can be met with; its distinctive 
features being that it is built on the side of a hill which goes 
down steeply to the river, and that about half-way it has a quaint 
eight-sided town hall (which seems to be used as an egg-and-butter 
market on market day), standing out in the middle of the wide 
street. This street has various names, and is about a mile long. 
Other streets branch off from it: in one of these is the church, 
also built, it is said, in 1130 by Bernard Baliol, now restored and 
rebuilt out of all recognition, except that an ancient font and a 
Norman doorway have been spared. From this point the street 
goes down very steeply, and is called The Bank. Here on the left is 
a most quaint old house called Blagrove’s, onceanInn. In Raine’s 
contemporary MS. it is stated that:—‘On the 24th Oct. 1648, 
Lieutenant-General Oliver Cromwell arrived at Barnard Castle 
on his way to Richmond ;’ a deputation of the chief inhabitants 
of the town met him and regaled him ‘with burnt wine and 
shortcakes.’ It is also said that he lodged at Blagrove’s. I 
quote from the useful handbook to Barnard Castle, written, I 
believe, by Mr. Atkinson, the very intelligent bookseller of the town. 

Beyond The Bank the street is called Thorngate, and here there 
are some curious old houses. Barnard Castle seems to be a thriving 
but somewhat sleepy place; it is really in Durham, but is a most 
excellent point from which to visit Teesdale, the Greta, and other 
points of interest. 

We learned that Deepdale was only a short walk from the town, 
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and when we had passed Blagrove’s we were told to take the first 
street on the right, called Bridgegate. There are some curious old 
houses in this street : and we got peeps of quaint interiors and little 
courts behind. When we reached the end, we saw the old bridge 
on our left, and before us the castle perched on the rock that goes 
straight down to the river. We crossed the bridge, and following 
the road on the right, soon got a grand view of the Castle over- 
looking the lovely river like some beast of prey ready to spring on 
its victim. Some little way on we quitted the high road, and when 
we reached a large mill, passed through a gate on the left, and at 
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Blagrove’s, Barnard Cattle. 


once found ourselves in a scene full of beau! y. This is the beginning 
of Deepdale, wide-mouthed at its entrance, but with an ever-rising 
bank on one side which soon changes into a grassed cliff about 
seventy feet high, with large trees here and there. At the foot is 
a clear brown beck rushing noisily over huge stones which its 
constant quarrel has rounded. On the mud bank beside it 
marsh marigolds sat in gorgeous clumps of gold and green; 
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while above them, up the steep side of the dale, tufts of primrose, 
of forget-me-not, of violets, and lesser celandine, with bright star- 
like blossoms, gemmed the broken turf and nestled where the 
tree roots made miniature caverns by tearing away the earth ; wild 
strawberry runners crept in and out and helped the delicate wood- 
sorrel leaves in making a green and white carpet; wind-flowers 
showing like fairy blossoms against their dark leaves. Sometimes 
the beck ran over smoother ground and lay in a quiet pool, in 
which grew horsetail in serried array. On the other side was a 
wider stream, of which as we went up the dale we found that the 
beck was an outlet. Soon we reached some shooting butts and had 
to cross the stream on a slender bridge. 

After this the dale became narrower and more romantic. The 
banks rose steeply on both sides and the stream had a broad border 
of coltsfoot in full blossom. 

We wandered on and on, feasting continually on some new 
loveliness ; but it had begun to rain, and the ground had become 
so moist and slippery that it doubled the fatigue of walking; and 
although we felt that we had only had a taste of Deepdale, we 
resolved to explore it from the other end on a dryer and warmer 
day. The people in this country are very kind in showing the way, 
and are anxious that strangers should see the scenery around them : 
‘What’ll you think o’ Deepdale ?’ an old man we met asked us 
triumphantly. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared and we started for another 
walk. We went through the churchyard and, leaving the town 
behind us, crossed the Demesne and then some fields on the steep 
slope of the hill, from which the Bowes Museum, an imposing 
building in Renaissance style, commands a view of the country 
round it. This was built by Mrs. Bowes, who, however, died before 
its completion, and bequeathed it to the town of Barnard Castle, 
with the gailery of painiings and other objects of art collected 
by her and her husband. It gives some idea of the size of this 
building to say that it is three hundred feet long and that the 
central dome is one hundred aud fifty feet high, while the wings 
on either side are one hundred and thirty feet deep. 

Presently we le!t the fields, gay with cowslips and early orchis, 
and followed the high road above the Tees. In full summer this 
walk cannot have the same charm that it had when we saw it, for the 
steep banks are closely wooded and, when clothed in foliage, must 
make thick screens ; but now througn the red leafless tracery, varied 
here and there by feather-like larch sprays, we could see the lovely 
Tees rushing swiftly over its marble bed, while the grey ruins 
of Eglistone Abbey appeared cn the top of a green knoll. On one 
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side this knoll went down abruptly into a tree-shaded glen, 
through which bright chattering Thorsgill beck dashed under the 
arch of an old grey bridge to the Tees. Barnard Castle and its 
neighbourhood ure full of memories of ‘Rokeby.’ It was ‘from 
Eglistone up Thorsgi!l glade’ that Matilda of Rokeby ‘slowly 
strayed’ in the company of her two lovers ; and earlier in the poem 
‘fairy Thorsgill’s murmuring child’ is mentioned. Eglistone 
Abbey itself is the scene of the last canto of the poem. Soon we came 
in sight of the Abbey bridge shaded by hanging woods. As we 
approached the bridge the scene became yet more remarkable. 
The river has channelled for itself a way through the slabs of lime- 
stone marble, and the edges project in jagged wildness high above 
the water, while the top is clothed with turf and trees, some of 
which bend over the stream ; in the wood behind, a profusion of wild 
flowers gleamed through the dark stems. Scott’s description is 
literally accurate :— 


Far sweeping to the east, he sees 

Down his deep woods the course of Tees, 
Tees full many a fathom low, 

Wears with his rage no common foe ; 
For pebbly bank, nor sand-bed here, 
Nor clay-mound, checks his fierce career, 
Condemn’d to mine a channell’d way 
O’er solid sheets of marble grey. 


From this quaint Abbey bridge the view both up and down the 
river is lovely, and in this early springtime the contrast was very 
impressive of the tender green of the leaves that had ventured forth 
and of the delicate blossoms in the grass below, with the fierce rush 
of the river and the rude jagged slabs piled up on either side like 
the ruins of some giant fortress. 

When we had crossed the river, we lingered in the wood gather- 
ing several rare blossoms among the wild flowers and looking up 
the stream. Far away in the distance is Mickle Fell, and nearer are 
the Lunedale and Teesdale hills, intersected by dales made by 
tiny becks hurrying to join the Tees. Nearer still are the towers 
of Barnard Castle and the spire of Startforth church. We went 
_ on and climbed the hill to the Abbey ruins; these are carefully 
enclosed, and a good deal of the church and of the domestic part 
of the building still exists. In the church there is a very remark- 
able east window. But as we stood in the nave we could not realise 
the famous entry of Bertram; the entrance door seems all too 


small for such a passage as Scott describes in the last canto of 
* Rokeby ’:— 
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The outmost crowd have heard a sound, 
Like horse’s hoof on harden’d ground ; 
Nearer it came, and yet more near,— 
The very death’s-men paused to hear. 
’Tis in the churchyard now—the tread 
Hath waked the dwelling of the dead ! 
Fresh sod, and old sepulchral stone, 
Return the tramp in varied tone. 

All eyes upon the gateway hung, 

When through the Gothic arch there sprung 
A horseman arm’d, at headlong speed— 
Sable his cloak, his plume, his steed. 
Fire from the flinty floor was spurn’d, 
The vaults unwonted clang returned !— 
One instant’s glance around he threw, 
From saddlebow his pistol drew. 
Grimly determined was his look ! 

His charger with the spurs he strook— 
All scatter’d backward as he came, 

For all knew Bertram Risingham ! 
Three bounds that noble courser gave ; 
The first has reach’d the central nave, 
The second clear’d the chancel wide, 
The third—he was at Wycliffe’s side. 


There are several gravestones of Tees marble from the bed of 
the river. On one is the inscription :-— 


Thomas Rokeby SA Jesu for thy passion’s sake 


Bastarde have mercy on my sinful heart. 


There kave not been aisles to this nave, but the transepts have 
had an aisle on the eastern side. 

Out of the church we sauntered on round the monastic build- 
ings, which have been used as a farmhouse, but have long been 
deserted. ‘Till lately one room was occupied by a man who had 
formerly inhabited Barnard Castle, having seemingly a taste for 
ruined dwellings; but he died a short time ago, and the place is 
completely desolate, although it seems as if some of the rooms 
might be made habitable. 

At Barnard Castle we met with a legend of the Wars of the 
Roses connected with Eglistone Abbey. 

Ona night soon after the battle of Towton when the Lancastrians 
were put to flight by the victorious Yorkists, Athelstan, Abbot of 
Eglistone, sate late in the evening alone. Presently there came 
a tap at the door,and the brother in charge of the gate craved 
speech of the Abbot. 

‘Reverend father,’ he cricd, ‘here be three wayfarers; they 
seem to be pursued, co desperately do they crave admittance,’ 
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The Abbot hesitated. He had not yet heard the result of the 
battle, and all his sympathies were with the saintly king Henry. 

‘These are troubled times, my son,’ he said. ‘ What like are 
these strangers ?’ 

‘Reverend father, one wears a religious habit, another is a 
stripling, and the third is a man-at-arms.’ 

The Abbot hesitated yet a few moments, then he bade the 
porter lead the strangers to his presence. There entered first 
a tall commanding female figure, closely veiled: a youth followed 
but the man-at-arms remained at the door. The tall stranger 
flung back the veil that shrouded her face ; and then as she drew 
nearer and bent her piercing dark eyes on his face, the Abbot fell 
on his knees and kissed the hand she held out to him; he had 
been at the Court, and he well remembered the beautiful, haughty 
face of Margaret of Anjou. She bade him rise, and in a few 
hurried words told him that she and her son were striving to escape 
to France, though she knew that Warwick was in hot pursuit. 
She told the Abbot that if she could reach Bishopdale she should 
find herself among friends, but to do this she must cross the lines 
of the Yorkists. Before her parley with the Abbot was over a 
loud knocking at the great door of the monastery showed the need 
of haste. The frightened porter rushed in to say that the Abbey 
was surrounded by the Yorkists, shouting ‘A Neville! a Neville!’ 
and ‘ Death to the Red Rose!’ 

While the Abbot stood thinking what he should do, the shouts 
and knocking continued. 

‘ Send in the peasant Walter,’ he said; and soon the porter came 
back, ushering in a tall man, who looked like a forester. ‘Come 
hither, Walter,’ said the Abbot, ‘I have need of your utmost skill 
and speed.’ He then gave him some instructions in a low voice, and 
bade the fugitives follow this guide. The forester led them to the 
church, and going up to one of the piers he pressed a spring in it— 
at once the solid masonry opened like a revolving door, and 
showed a dark opening. At that moment loud shouting close at 
hand told that the gates had been opened to the Yorkists. 

‘Enter,’ said the guide; they went into the darkness within 
the pillar and he followed them, pulling back into its place the 
stone doorway. As soon as this was done the forester lit a 
torch which he carried. The Queen and her compapions could 
plainly hear the heavy steps of their pursuers clanging on the 
stone floor overhead. It seemed almost impossible that they 
could escape, and the Prince drew the sword that hung by his 
side. But their guide hurried them forward. On and on they 
went, through subterranean passages only wide enough to admit 
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them one by one, till they became faint and dizzy with the 
close air. All at once the peasant bade the roldier come for- 
ward and help him. They began to move away huge stones and 
billets of wood and branches heaped one on another, which had 
barred further progress. When these were displaced a cooler, 
fresher air found its way into the dismal tunnel, and presently 

Yalter bade them come forth. Stumbling over scattered stones 
and branches, they soon felt grass beneath their feet, and the wind 
around them told them they were in the open air. 

Walter informed them roughly that they were beyond the reach 
of the Neville, and then he turned to leave them. But the Queen 
grasped his arm; once more she flung back her veil, and, fixing 
her dark eyes on the man’s rough face, ‘ You have the hope of 
England in your keeping,’ she said. ‘Guide us to Bishopdale and 
we shall be in safety.’ 

Her queenly manner constrained the peasant’s obedience ; he 
procured food and a horse for the fugitives, and tradition says 
that Margaret and her son escaped to France; history, however, 
says Margaret was with her husband in York when the battle of 
Towton was fought, and that they fled to Scotland. 

Beyond the monastic buildings we looked down into Thorsgill 
glen—a romantic place which seemed familiar to us, and when 
we reached the very ancient little bridge, we recognised the scene 
of one of Creswick’s pictures—the softly rising green knoll, and 
grand old trees scattered beside the bright beck, sparkling along 
its bed of large grey stones. Barnard Castle and its neighbourhood 
were favourite sketching haunts of this artist. 

We followed this, the Yorkshire side of the Tees, striking across 
the fields on our right, and getting a grand view of the hills and 
of the river, with Barnard Castle lying quiet and grey between. 
Till lately there was a foot-bridge from these fields across the 
Tees to the end of Thorngate, but a violent storm swept this 
away last year, and now it is necessary to make a long round to 
the old bridge at the end of Bridgegate ; but the round is worth 
taking for the sake of the view one gets of the town reflected in 
the river below, bordered with huge slabs of limestone. 

Our next excursion was most delightful. As it was fortunately 
a fine bright morning, we started early for Rokeby. We drove 
first to the Moorhouses, and then our driver directed us across 
some fields, till all at once, guided by the sound of the river, we 
‘ came upon the edge of the ravine called Brignall Banks. Below us, 
showing distinctly through the half-fledged trees, was the Greta—a 
lovely brown stream, growling and rushing over the huge stones 
in its way, foaming round them till it became tawny in its wrath, 
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and then hurrying along with an always increasing ‘ greet ’—for 
the Greta has aptly named itself—between lofty tree-shaded 
banks. These banks are very steep on either side, perhaps a 
hundred feet high, strewn with huge moss-covered rocks, on which 


Brignail Banks. 


trees, silver birches chiefly, have perched wherever they can find a 
footing ; every bit of space between the stones was gemmed with 
flowers or crowded with nettle and garlic. The wind has twisted 
and bent the birch-trees into fantastic forms, and more than once 
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we saw a tree which had dragged out a fragment of rock between its 
roots and held it up in the air clasped in their embrace. Below 
us was a rustic bridge leading to Scargill. Near here must be the 
spot where Bertram 
Laid him down, 

Where purple heath profusely strown, 

And throatwort with its azure bell, 

And moss and thyme his cusuion swell. 


Doubtless these flowers carpet the woods in autumn, but the 
colour was much gayer when we saw it. Great tufts of primroses, 
so large that we wondered at their size ; and forget-me-not, large, 
blue and luxuriant, looking gem-like as it peeped out among 
the tree-roots, or nestled against the dark green moss of the rock- 
strewn bank, while Jack by the hedge blushed rosily in tufts, and 
wood-anemone and bright starlike celandine made themselves the 
groundwork of the rest. Thesun was shining brightly through the 
scantily clothed trees, and we saw, as Bertram did, 


The course of Greta’s playful tide ; 

’ Beneath, her banks now eddying dun, 
Now brightly gleaming to the sun, 
As, dancing over rock and stone, 

In yellow light her currents shone, 
Matching in hue the favourite gem 
Of Albin’s mountain-diadem. 


Or, looking across 


To where the bank opposing show'd 
Its huge, square cliffs through shaggy wood. 
One, prominent above the rest, 

Rear’d to the sun its pale grey breast ; 
Around its broken summit grew 

The hazel rude, and sable yew ; 

A thousand varied lichens dyed 

Its waste and weather-beaten side ; 
And round its rugged basis lay, 

By time or thunder rent away, 
Fragments, that, from its frontlet torn, 
Were mantled now by verdant thorn. 


Across the river is the cave to which Guy Denzil guides tke 
outlaw, and where Edmund the Harper sings: 


O Brignall banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green. 


Every turn in the woods calls up some thought of the poem; and 
it is singular to realise the galvanising effect which the truth of 
the descriptions produces; the cumbrous machinery of the story is 
forgotten, and Bertram and Matilda and Wilfrid seem to be real 
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dwellers beside the Greta. Beautiful as the scene is, its charm is 
certainly increased by these romantic associations. 

As we went on, the path descended, and becks, trickling in silver 
threads from the top of the bank, continually crossed our path. 
Sometimes they were large enough to form waterfalls of several 
stages, tumbling over the huge stone blocks and adding their voices 
to the constant complaint of the Greta. Now the path widened, 
leaving a space of ground between it and the upper part of the 
ravine most picturesquely covered with detached masses of rock, 
posed in fantastic ways and gemmed with flowers, while below us 
the bank went down steeply, still flower-covered, beneath trees 
bending over in all kinds of quaint contortions. In one place the 
river, checked by a huge slab of limestone, made a darkling sweep 
backward, its blackness fringed with tawny foam; then a ridge of 
stones parted off a deep dark pool, with trees bending over as if 
to keep some weird mystery from straying beyond their limits; 
and then the scene grew tamer, and we walked almost on a level 
with the stream, crushing the garlic as we passed till the scent 
was more powerful than pleasant. One might spend days here 
without exhausting the varied charms of this exquisite river (for 
doubtless the other side of the valley has beauties of its own), but 
we kept on the bank by which we had descended. The path was 
so wet from the previous rains, which had also increased the size 
of the becks constantly cfossing our way, that we were almost glad 
to come to more open park-like country, with fine trees here and 
there. After this the valley narrowed again, and although the 
description is perhaps a little high-flown, yet Scott’s lines give a 
good idea of it :— 


It seem’d some mountain, rent and riven, 
A channel for the stream had given, 

So high the cliffs of limestone grey 

Hung beetling o’er the torrent’s way. 


The cliffs that rear their haughty head 
High o’er the river’s darksome bed, 
Were now all naked, wild, and grey, 
Now waving all with greenwood spray ; 
Here trees to every crevice clung, 

And o’er the dell their branches hung ; 
And there, all splinter’d and uneven, 
The shiver’d rocks ascend to heaven. 


Here, close to the river, is the picturesque ruin of Old Brignall 
church. 

When we finally reached the Hall, Mr. Morritt, the present 
owner, a nephew of Sir Walter’s friend, received us very kindly— 
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and showed us his charming house ; it has been much beautified in 
the way of decoration and furnishing by the taste of its present 
owner, and its aspect changed from the days when Scott visited it, 
but still it is indissolubly associated with thoughts of him. 

This generation does not seem to care for Scott, perhaps some 
of us who so worshipped him in our youth could not muster courage 
to read the Waverley Novels as a whole, and yet there is a certain 
magic even in the memory of the spell he once held over us. I 
found myself wondering what ideas first dawned at Rokeby, and 
what phantoms among his characters lingered in the old room, 


The Dairy Bridge, Rokeby. 


with its pillars and quaint furniture, where he must sometimes 
have written. 

There are many interesting pictures at Rokeby, among them 
aremarkable Velasquez ; and there are numerous Italian carvings in 
marble and ivory, etchings, engravings, and other rarities. There 
is also a collection of pictures in needlework—boldly and artistically 
executed by one of the Morritt family of a past generation; 
indeed it is difficult to believe that some of these are not paint- 
ings. Having seen the house, we went out into the delightful 
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grounds, and Mr. Morritt pointed out to us on the further bank 
the cave where Scott is supposed to have written a part of the 
poem; and farther on, under some tall trees across the river, the 
tomb beside which Bertram retreats from what he thinks is the 
ghost of Mortham. 

After this we turned back and followed the river to the graceful 
Dairy Bridge, shaded with light foliage and hanging over the 
roaring boiling stream just where it rushes in tawny fury over 
broad slabs of marble to meet the Tees. 

The river is very wide at the meeting, and the hills are tamer 
and less interesting. We wished we had seen this meeting of the 
waters before we had taken our walk beside Brignall Banks and the 
Greta. But when we had crossed the bridge in order to see Mort- 


ham Tower, a very interesting old fortress house of the fifteenth 
century, surrounded by buildings of later date, and standing above 
the river, we got a far more striking view of this meeting of the 
waters. Mortham is now a farm-house, and on the stairs are some 
blood stains; the tradition is that a lady was killed by her jealous 
husband, and that her spirit haunts the ground near here, which 
seems indeed to have a weird reputation. Rokeby Hall is 
probably too late in date to be haunted ; but Yorkshire certainly 
appears to be a ghost-ridden county, so many weird stories did 
we hear related during our wanderings. 

It is only a few miles’ drive through open country from Rokeby 
to Bowes. We seemed to go up hill nearly all the way, and the 
view of the surrounding hills soon became very fine and extended. 
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There is something painfully bleak and desolate in the first aspect 
of Bowes: the moor slopes down on all sides from the straight line 
of grey dull houses crowned by the church and the old Norman 
Castle; there is scarcely a tree to be seen, and the wind felt 
bitter enough to cut us in two. Indeed, except its distance from 
Greta Bridge, the wind seems to be the one special feature that fits 
Bowes as the locality of Dotheboys; for on arriving, Mr. Squeers 
says to Nicholas Nickleby, ‘ Come in then, the wind blows in at this 
door fit to knock a man off his legs.’ 

Bowes was formerly full of schools, and we were told that the 
school popularly identified with Dotheboys Hall was entirely ruined 
by the publication of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ and that its master 
and his wife died broken-hearted in consequence of the odium thus 
cast on them—an odium which, we were also assured, was un- 
deserved. It is evident that Dickens purposely avoided all local 
description, for there is a striking contrast between the Balzac-like 
minuteness of the ‘ Saracen’s Head ’ picture and the bald and colour- 
less mention of Dotheboys Hall. It seems to be of set purpose 
that he makes Nicholas arrive in the dark, and afterwards gives 
so meagre a description of the surroundings. But one can- 
not imagine a more bleak abode for homeless children; the wind 
on this May afternoon felt ice-laden. It was delightful to 
meet with a most hospitable reception at the parsonage and to get 
thoroughly warm while we inspected some of the church registers, 
shown us by the vicar. Among these is the well-known entry of 
the death of the two lovers afterwards celebrated in Mallet’s poem 
as ‘Edwin and Emma:’ 

‘Rodger Wrightson junr. and Martha Railton, both of Bowes. 
Buried in one grave. He died in a Fever, and upon tolling his 
passing Bell she cry’d out, “ My heart is broke,” and in a Few 
hours expir’d purely thro’ Love March 15, 1714.’ 

In a previous register we had come to an entry, of the death 
of a young man, and then this :— 

‘ John Matthews a young man buryed same lieben ttiasie two were 
carried to church both together and died within an hour one after 
the other, which has not happened since I. came to Bowes 
April 4, 1685.’ 

In recording the death of a woman, the wife of an innkeeper in 
the present century, the then vicar takes up some pages of the 
register in relating that she was a highly respectable person, and 
that more than once he has stayed a night at her house, and that 
he and his horse have been both well cared for--with more to the 
same effect in a large leisureful handwriting. 

Bowes, the ancient Lavatrae, is said to have been held by the 
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Romans for three hundred years. There are traces of two great 
roads here—one from York and Carlisle, and another, which branched 
from the main road at Lavatrae, and crossed the Tees where Barnard 
Castle now stands on its way to the Wall of Hadrian. There are 
distinct traces of the station and also of the remains of Roman 
Baths. Many years ago an inscription was found here on an altar 
dedicated to the Goddess Fortune ; I give it translated :— 

‘To the Goddess Fortune. Virius Lupus, Imperial Lieutenant- 
Governor of Britain. The Baths burned to the ground the first 
cohort of the Thracians rebuilt under the superintendence of 
Valerius Fronto, Prefect of the Cavalry of the Ala of the Vetto- 
nians.’ 

It is now intended to excavate these Baths, and an account 
has been opened with the National Provincial Bank of England, 
Barnard Castle, called ‘The Bowes Roman Baths Excavation 
Fund,’ for which contributions are needed. 

The vicar and his wife showed us the church—Norman, but 
restored. There are two piscine ; two curious ancient fonts, one of 
which is supported on a Roman altar; also several very early 
gravestones: all the brasses have, however, disappeared from 
them. In the vestry are some curious Roman and Saxon frag- 
ments. Outside the church we saw the headstone erected in 1848 
by the late Dr. Dinsdale to the memory of the lovers ‘ Edwin and 
Emma.’ Then we went shivering in the bitter wind to see the 
remains of Bowes Castle built by Alan of Brittany, Earl of Richmond. 
The donjon, a fine old square tower with walls twelve feet thick, is 
still standing. It is supposed that the inner groutwork of the 
walls may have formed part of Lavatrae itself, as traces of fire 
appear on it. Thedeep moat is plainly visible, and is supposed to 
have been that of the ancient station ; and from its lofty position 
and extended outlook Bowes Castle must have been an impregnable 
outpost, for it commands the country on all sides. Before we left the 
parsonage the rain had begun a fierce downpour. Certainly, under 
the lowering grey sky, Bowes had the wildest and dreariest of as- 
pects, but we were assured that it was singularly healthy, and that 
illness rarely came to it; a doctor has found it impossible to make 
a living at Bowes. As we drove away through the pouring rain 
we were shown a large grey house where Cobden was at school, but 
since the appearance of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ the schools of Bowes 
have diminished in number ; doubtless, not one among them fully 
realised the miseries of Dotheboys Hall. 

On our return to Barnard Castle we heard a strange story of 
Stanmore, a wild stretch of moor to the west of Bowes. 

A fragment of Rey-Cross is still said to exist on the'waste ridge of 
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this moor, néar an inn called the ‘Spital’; this cross was, accord- 
ing to tradition, the boundary between England and Scotland. 
Scott says in ‘ Rokeby ’— 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet will vail, 

Who at Rere Cross on Stanmore meets Allen-a-Dale. 

This inn of Spital on Stanmore was kept in the year 1797 by 
one George Alderson. He, his wife and son managed the business of 
this lonely hostel themselves, with the help of a maid named Bella. 
The inn was a long narrow building, and turned one end towards 
the great high road which crossed Stanmore on its way from 
York to Carlisle. The lower story of the house was used as 
stabling, for the stage-coaches changed horses at the inn and 
brought all the last news of the day. The upper part of the solid 
stone building was reached by a flight of ten or twelve stone steps 
leading up from the road to a stout oaken door, and the windows, 
deeply recessed in the thick walls, were strongly barred with iron. 
One cold October night the red curtains were drawn across the 
windows, and a huge log-fire sputtered and crackled on the broad 
hearth and lighted up the faces of George Alderson and his son, 
as they sate talking of their gains at the Fair of Broughton Hill ; 
these gains, representing a large sum of money, being safely stowed 
away in a cupboard in the landlord’s bedroom. 

Mrs. Alderson and Bella sat a little way off spinning by fire- 
light, for the last coach had gone by, and the house door was 
barred and bolted for the night. Outside, the wind and rain were 
having a battle; there came fierce gusts which made the old case- 
ments rattle and stirred the red curtains; and then a torrent of 
rain swept smartly across the window, striking the glass so angrily 
that it seemed as if the small panes must shatter under its 
violence. 

Into the midst of this fitful disturbance, only varied by the 
men’s voices beside the hearth, there came a knock at the door. 

‘Open t’ door, lass,’ said Alderson; ‘Ah wadna keep a dog 
out sik a neet as this.’ 

‘Eh! best slacken t’ chain, lass,’ said the more cautious Jand- 
lady. 

The girl went to the door; but when she saw that the visitor 
was an old woman, she opened the door wide and bade her come in. 
There entered a bent figure dressed ina long cloak and hood. This 
last was drawn over her face; and as she walked feebly to the arm- 
chair which Alderson pushed forward, the rain streamed from her 
clothing and made a pool on the oaken floor. She shivered vio- 
lently, but refused to take off her cloak and have it dried. She 
also refused the offer of food or a bed. She said she was on her way 
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to the north, and must start as soon as there was daylight. All she 
wanted was a rest beside the fire: she could get the sleep she 
needed in her arm-chair. 

The innkeeper and his wife were well used to wayfarers, and 
they soon said Goodnight and went to bed ; so did their son. Bella 
was left alone with the shivering old woman. The girl had kept 
silence, but now she put her wheel away in its corner and began 
to talk. She only got surly answers, and although the voice was 
low and subdued, the girl fancied that it did not sound like a 
woman’s. Presently the wayfarer stretched out her feet to warm 
them, and Bella’s quick eyes saw ander the hem of the skirts that 
the stranger wore horseman’s gaiters. The girl felt uneasy, and 
instead of going to bed she resolved to stay up and watch. 

‘Ah’m sleepy?’ she said gaping, but the figure in the chair 
made no answer. Presently Bella lay down on a long settle beyond 
the range of the firelight and watched the stranger while she pre- 
tended to fall asleep. All at once the figure in the chair stirred, raised 
its head, and listened ; then it rose slowly to its feet, no longer bent, 
but tall and powerful-looking—it stood listening for some time. 
There was no sound but Bella’s heavy breathing, and the wind and 
the rain beating on the windows. Then the woman took from the 
folds of her cloak a brown withered human hand; next she produced 
a candle, lit it from the fire, and placed it in the hand. Bella’s 
heart beat so fast that she could hardly keep up the regular deep 
breathing of pretended sleep ; but now she saw the stranger coming 
towards her with this ghastly chandelier, and she closed her lids 
tightly. She felt that the woman was bending over her, and that 
the light was passed ‘slowly before her eyes, while these words were 
muttered in the strange masculine voice that had first roused her 
suspicions :— - 

‘ Let those who rest more deeply sleep ; 
Let those awake their vigils keep.’ 
The light moved away, and through her eyelashes Bella saw 
that the woman’s back was turned to her and that she was placing 
the hand in the middle of the long oak table, while she muttered 


this rhyme :— 
‘O Hand of Glory shed thy light; 


Direct us to our spoil to-night.’ 
Then she moved a few steps away and undrew the window: curtain. 
Coming back to the table she said :— 


‘Flash out thy blaze, O skeleton hand, 
And guide the feet of our trusty band.’ 


At once the light shot up a bright livid gleam and the woman 
walked to the door; she took down the bar, drew back the bolts, 
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unfastened the chain, and Bella felt a keen blast of cold night air 
rush in as the doorwas flung open. She kept her eyes closed, how- 
ever, for the woman at that moment looked back at her, and then 
drawing something from her gown she blew a long shrill whistle ; 
she then went out at the door and down a few of the steps, 
stopped and whistled again, but the next moment a vigorous 
push sent her spinning on to the road.below—the door was 
closed, barred, and bolted, and Bella almost flew to her master’s 
bedroom and tried to wake him. In vain. He and his wife 
slept on, while their snores sounded loudly through the house. 
The girl felt frantic. She'then tried to rouse young Alderson, but 
he slept as if in a trance. Nowa fierce battery on the door and 
cries below the windows told that the band had arrived. 

A new thought came to Bella. She ran back to the kitchen. 
There was the Hand of Glory, still burning with a wonderful 
light. The girl caught up a cup of milk that stood on the table, 
dashed it on the flame and extinguished it—in one moment as 
it seemed to her, she heard footsteps coming from the bedrooms, 
and George Alderson and his son rushed into the room with fire- 
arms in their hands. 

As soon as the robbers heard his voice bidding them depart, 
they summoned the landlord to open his doors and produce his 
valuables. Meanwhile young Alderson had opened the window, 
and for answer he fired his blunderbuss down among the men 
below. 

There was a groan—a fall—then a pause, and as it seemed to 
the besieged, some sort of discussion. Then a voice called out, 
‘ Give up the Hand of Glory, and we will not harm you.’ 

For answer young Alderson fired again, and the party drew off. 
Seemingly they had trusted entirely to the Hand of Glory, or else 
they feared 2 long resistance, for no further attack was made; 
the withered hand remained in possession of the Aldersons for six- 
teen years after. 

This story was told to my informant by Bella herself when 
she was quite an old woman. 

Barnard Castle abounds in legendary stories. Bridgegate used 
to be haunted bya goblin called the Briggate Dobie or Bar- 
guest: it appeared after sunset in the form of a large black dog 
trailing a chain behind it, and vanished before daybreak. Often 
a man would come home very late from the ale-house with a 
bruised head and clothes covered with mud, and he would tell 
his wife that the Briggate Dobie had upset him and rolled him 
in the gutter as he was coming quietly up the street. 

There are stories of haunted houses too ; and to those who watch 
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for her, poor Lady Ann Day still appears nightly, clad in white. on 
the Castle walls. She wrings her hands, and then, after much 
moaning and lamentation, she flings herself over into the Tees; en- 
acting again a tragedy which took place here in the days of Queen 
Mary. 

The Castle with its courts covers nearly seven acres. There are 
four courts, most of which have been cultivated into gardens, 
separated by high walls and moats. The west side of the building 
rises sheer from the rock about eighty feet above the river. The 
great tower, called Baliol’s Tower, is very massive, and there is a 
fine view of Teesdale from the top of the winding staircase de- 
scribed in the beginning of ‘ Rokeby.’ Then there is Brackenbury’s 
Tower, and in this lives the jntelligent guide, who showed us some 
pleasant rooms she had to let there overlooking the Tees. Between 
this part of the Castle and the Great Tower is an oriel window in 
which a boar is sculptured, and there is a tradition that this was 
the room occupied by Richard III. when he resided at Barnard 
Castle. From this window we got a lovely view of the Tees 
flowing peacefully in its marble bed between tree-covered banks, 
and wooded heights above. There are delightful walks in this 
direction, in the Flatts Woods and Marwood Chase, with romantic 
glens and waterfalls, and exquisite views of the Castle and of the 
river. Altogether, the town of Barnard Castle is a fascinating place 
both to artists and to those who care for charming scenery filled 
with interesting associations. The Castle seems to have passed from 
the Baliols to Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and then to 
the Nevilles, Richard III. acquiring this Castle, as he did that of 
Middleham, by his marriage with Anne Neville. It was one of 
the castles besieged by the rebellious earls in the Rising in the 
North. 

Between Barnard Castle and Bowes is Lartington Station, and 
one morning we went by rail and got out here in order to explore 
Deepdale more perfectly. Lartington is a very pretty straggling 
village of stone houses, with well-kept gardens in front, and roses and 
~_ oe plants clustered on the walls. 

We admired one of these gardens, and the woman who owned 
it Bs their landlord took a pride in his village, and aes ed to see 
the gardens gay with flowers. 

This landlord is a Roman Catholic priest, and his house— 
Lartington Hall—is said to contain a museum of pictures and 
curiosities ; but we were bent on exploring Deepdale, and, after 
asking our way, we went over the fields beside a fish- pond; then, 
following the railway line for some little distance, we crossed it 
when we reached the block house, and, after getting fresh directions 
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from the signalman, followed the coal-strewn path on the right to 
Cateastle rocks. It was some time before we reached them. The 
scene here is wonderfully picturesque. The rocks raise themselves 
in a large semicircle; below them it seems as if some immense 
pagan temple had been violently destroyed. Enormous masses of 
moss-encrusted stone lie scattered on the side of the stecp valley ; 
sometimes they are half buried in last year's fallen leafage, 
sometimes towering up with trees springing from their mossy 
platform. Overhead are tall forest trees varied with gloomy pines 
and silver fir, while under foot, from the frowning circle of rocks 
down to the beck brawling along its stone-cumbered bed, the steep 
cliff is carpeted with wild flowers wherever they can raise their heads 
out of the leaf-strewn earth ; and in the decayed tree trunks nestle 
knots of forget-me-not and bilberry covered with blossoms. 
Certainly this bit of Deepdale is more wildly beautiful than 
anything beside the Greta, and from the top of the rocks we got 
a splendid view over the surrounding country; but the ramble 
through the woods from Catcastle to the point near the Butts is 
so full of varied charm that it baffles any attempt at description. 
Into the midst of this deep wooded valley the railway viaduct 
sends down long white iron piers so slender that it is a marvel 
they can endure the frequent traffic they have to support ; this 
line between Barnard Castle and Tebay is a most picturesque bit 
of the North-Eastern Railway. It is surprising to see how Nature 
holds her own in this wild place; the beauty of the brawling beck, 
with its many curves and endless variety of feature, the trees 
flinging their branches across the water, and feathering up the 
steep sides of the dale, absorb attention so completely, that the 
viaduct is far less obtrusive than might be supposed. We had 
often wished to visit Deepdale, and its many beauties far surpassed 
our expectation. We were a little early for the trees—many of 
them still leafless—but then we saw many beauties through the 
branches which would have been hidden by a veil of leaves, 
and the glory of the wild flowers was at its height. It was 
exquisite as the wood grew thicker and the path narrowed so that 
sometimes our way was barred by branches ; exquisite to see sheets 
of quivering blue hyacinths, or the paler, stiller blue of forget-me- 
not, clustered among the primroses. We longed for a fairy’s wand 
to transport such a vision of fresh loveliness into the squalid courts 
of Whitechapel or the wards of a London hospital. One fancies 
it might be easy for those who live near these woods to supply every 
London workhouse and hospital with constant relays of primroses. 
KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
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Che Admiral’s Ward. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


Mrs. Crewe was greatly exercised in her mind by the obstinacy 
of Winifrid’s slight indisposition. The cold of which she had 
complained was gone, but an evident though almost indefinable 
malady hung about her. She was feverish, and, although she 
would not admit it, Laura suspected she did not sleep. Her 
appetite failed, or rather grew exceedingly capricious, and her 
colour faded ; still, she was on the whole in good spirits, albeit a 
little impatient at times, and laughed so lightly and pleasantly at 
Mrs. Crewe’s care and precautions, that even Laura was persuaded 
that their kind chaperon was making ‘ much ado about nothing.’ 

Denzil Crewe was not thus easily diverted. He said little, but 
Mrs. Crewe often backed up her own opinions by stating that 
Denzil thought this remedy or that would do her good, whereat 
Winnie was wroth, and would remark that Mr. Crewe had better 
mind his own affairs. 

Meanwhile Reginald Piers’ week of absence grew into a fort- 
night, fresh guests arrived, and fresh engagements arose ; it was 
necessary, he wrote, to establish his social position in Saltshire, 
which would be all the better for Laura hereafter. Meanwhile his 
letters were not too frequent, and at Winifrid’s urgent request 
Laura did: not mention her cousin’s health. 

September was drawing to a close and Mrs. Piers was still 
absent, but expected every day to return to her pretty little house 
at South Kensington. 

‘IT am sure, Laura, when Mrs. Piers returns, and feels all the 
comfort that Reginald has provided for her, she will not oppose his 
happiness.’ The two girls were together in Laura’s room, making 
some slight change of toilette before the evening meal; Winnie 
had declared herself too weary and lazy to mount to her own room, 
and so Laura brushed her hair and put it up for her. 

‘Do you not think that is probable, dear?’ she continued, as 
Laura did not answer immediately. 

‘Perhaps it may seem to her all the more a duty to prevent 
him making an unsuitable match.’ 

*If she should continue obstinate, Laura,’ exclaimed Winifrid, 
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turning with impressive earnestness to her cousin, ‘you must do 
your duty, and marry Reginald in spite of all opposition.’ 

‘ What, in spite of the Admiral’s?’ cried Laura, struck by her 
manner. 

‘ Yes, even in spite of his!’ returned Winnie solemnly. ‘ Oh! 
Laura, if you heard all he said, the last day he was here; the way 
he spoke of his wretched unsettled life, his need of your com- 
panionship, the great necessity you are to him, you would not 
hesitate! you would see that it is your duty, “ forsaking all other, to 
keep thee only unto him”! I know what your heart would prompt 
you todo. Oh! Laura, listen to it and be wise.’ Winnie uttered 
these last words with a half-suppressed sob, and caught Laura’s 
hand in both hers. 

‘Dear Winnie!’ exclaimed her cousin, greatly startled by her 
vehemence. 

‘ Do be wise,’ continued Winnie. ‘Ido not know how it was, 
but Reggie quite succeeded in impressing me with his own super- 
stitious dread of some misfortune, which only his marriage with 
you could prevent!’ 

‘ That is sheer superstition,’ returned Laura thoughtfully, and 
uneasily ; ‘ yet, you make me uncomfortable! What harm can arise 
from a little dutiful observance of a parent’s wishes? Reginald 
has everything to make him happy, and if he thinks so much of 
such an item as myself’—a pleased smile gleamed in her eyes and 
parted on her lips—‘it is but the question of a few months, more 
or less, and all will be as he wishes, and as J wish; for you know, 
Winnie dear, that my whole heart is his !’ 

‘I do! I firmly believe it is, cried Winifrid, throwing her 
arms round her and hugging her impulsively, ‘and you must 
prove it! I only wish we could get the Admiral to come up to 
town, and I would speak to him, but I can write.’ 

‘ Promise me,’ said Laura earnestly, ‘ to write nothing and do 
nothing till Mrs. Piers has returned, till she has been a week or 
two in London.’ 

‘Very well; unless indeed the Admiral comes, and then I must 
and I will speak to him ; you know I can do more with him than 
anyone else.’ 

‘One would think my dear good guardian was some ordinary, 
choleric, unreasonable old gentleman,’ said Laura, smiling. 

‘Come, tea must be ready,’ said Winnie restlessly. ‘I believe 
our interesting next-door neighbours are to be here to-night; 
indeed, I rather hope so; anything is better than the perpetual 
“ Do try and eat, Winnie dear ! try a little more of this or that. Are 
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you sure you have not over-fatigued yourself ? 
easy-chair,” of poor Mrs. Crewe.’ 
‘ Really, Winnie, you are very ungrateful!’ 
‘Yes, [know I am! If you only understood how I hate to be 
questioned, and noticed, and tormented, you would wonder at my 
not flying at everyone who speaksto me! The only creature with 
any sense is Denzil; itis quite refreshing to be with him—he never 


takes any notice of me.’ 
‘ You are not a bit like yourself, Winnie,’ said her cousin with 


an air of concern. 
‘Not now, but I shall be all right soon,’ returned Winnie. 


‘Come, we shall be late.’ 

Mrs. Crewe and her guests were already in their places when 
the young ladies came in; Miss Brown on Denzil’s right, Winnie’s 
usual seat, and Mr. Brown beside his hostess. 

‘What has kept you, my dears? Come away—the muffins 
will be quite cold!’ cried Mrs. Crewe, as her guests exchanged 
greetings. 

‘ Muffins!’ repeated Winnie, ‘how delightful; why, it is four 
years since I have tasted muffins! they are goodies one never sees 
out of England.’ 

‘I rather fancy there are many other good things you never 
taste out of England; I am told the meat is decidedly inferior in 
France,’ said Mr. Brown. 

‘ Then, they cook it much better,’ said his sister, who had been 
once in Paris ‘ with a family.’ 

‘Ah! no cooking can make up for the want of good material!’ 

‘A great deal depends on science,’ remarked Denzil with a 
smile, as he handed the muffins to Winnie ; ‘in some places they 
cook fowls directly they are killed, and I assure you they are 
quite tender.’ 

‘I do not understand that,’ said Mr. Brown; ‘it is contrary to 
practice and precept.’ 

‘Dear me, I am delighted you like muffins,’ cried Mrs. Crewe 
joyously. ‘Do ring for Collins, Denzil; tell her to toast two or 
three more.’ 

‘ My dear Mrs. Crewe,’ cried Winnie, laughing heartily, ‘I can- 
not éat two or three muffins.’ 

‘I remember,’ began Mr. Brown, ‘ when I was a boy, or rather 
I should say a youth, the Great Western Railway then did not go 
farther than Slough,’ &c. &c.; and, & propos of muffins, Mr. Brown 
launched into a long story of his ‘ travelling experience,’ consider- 
ably interrupted by the entrance of Toppy, and the attentions 
: layished on that cherished animal. 
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‘Do take some more muffin, Winnie,’ said Mrz. Crewe for the 
third or fourth time. ‘ You really live on air!’ 

‘Iam afraid you undergo a good deal of teasing on the score of 
your indisposition,’ said Denzil in a low tone to his next neigh- 
bour. 

‘I do!’ returned Winifrid petulantly. ‘ You are the only one 
who spares me—who does not talk to me about myself,’ 

‘Yet I do not think the less,’ said Denzil, and then addressed 
some remarks to Miss Brown which made the conversation 
general. ' 

When they moved into the drawing-room, Mrs. Crewe and her 
guests cast longing looks towards the card-table, so Laura good- 
naturedly offered to make a fourth, as Denzil had evidently stolen 
away to enjoy his post-prandial cigar. Winnie went mechanically 
to the piano, and wandered away into vague chords, which pre- 
sently passed into airs, ballads, and waltzes. After a while Denzil 
returned, and took his favourite seat in a dusky corner at the end 
of the piano where he could see the player’s face. Winnie went 
on as if unaware of his presence, and the card-players did not hear 
him come in. Denzil Crewe was a seaman by nature. He pos- 
sessed that peculiar kind of watchfulness so essential to those who 
occupy themselves in the great waters, which is as far from 
suspicion as the east is from the west, but from which nothing 
escapes. He was one of those silent, far-seeing men peculiar to 
colonising races, before whose straightforward, stern simplicity 
diplomatic tricks and double-dealing burst up like distended paper 
bags in a child’s grasp. To him quiet contemplation was pure 
pleasure. Too strong and deep to be buffeted by the contending 
eddies of self-conceit, he could afford to appreciate others for 
themselves alone, irrespective of their recognition or non-recogni- 
tion of his own merits. To such character belongs a high degree 
of insight into the minds and motives of thuse with whom it 
comes in contact; and Denzil had a certain sound solidity of judg- 
ment, coupled with a calm, unobtrusive consciousness of his own 
value, that gave him weight and importance in the eyes of his em- 
ployers. Free as he was from egotism, he yet had full faith in 
himself. 

Of these characteristics Winifrid saw very iittle. To her 
Denzil was just a quiet, ordinary, good-natured fellow, with a sort 
of delicacy which she recognised dimly, by feeling particularly 
at ease with him; while he thought her the fairest, sweetest, 
daintiest morsel of female life he had ever encountered. Nothing 
save strong habitual self-control kept him from felling deeply, 
desperately in love—self-control and equally habitual observation. 
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Winnie’s thoughts were far, far away from Leamington Road 
and Denzil Crewe as*her fingers strayed harmoniously over the 
keys. ‘You are fond of Scotch airs, are you not?’ she said at 
last, a little ashamed of her own disregard of him. ‘I wish I 
knew more of them.’ 

‘I like all music,’ he returned. She looked up as he spoke 
and encountered a gaze so thoughtful, so pitying, that it caused a 
curious feeling of apprehension and annoyance. 

‘ You need not look like that, Mr. Crewe,’ she said impatiently ; 
* one would think I was going to die, and Iam not going to do 
anything of the kind. If everyone would leave me alone, I should 
be well in a week.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ returned Denzil, smiling. ‘I was not 
aware there was anything objectionable in my gaze. 1 will not 
again offend.’ Winifrid made no reply, unless a very expressive 
rendering of ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland’ be considered as a 
peace-offering. 

‘When is Mr. Piers expected?’ asked Denzil after a pause of 
some duration. ‘It is some time since he has been here.’ 

‘Oh! any day and every day,’ returned Winifrid. ‘He did 
not think of being away so long; but some of his country neigh- 
bours invited him to stay at their houses, so he did not like to 
refuse. He seems to be enjoying himself very much.’ 

‘Does he know you have been on the sick list ?’ 

‘No, I do not suppose he does. There was really nothing to 
write about.’ 

‘Still, with a long searching look, ‘ you have not been your- 
self. I can see—though I may be intrusive in saying so—that 
you have suffered.’ 

‘No, no; you are never intrusive. I have felt very good-for- 
nothing, and I fear I have been cross and ill-natured as well. But 
if you only knew how I hate being asked about myself: ? 

‘I would never do so,’ put in Denzil; ‘yet, let me make a 
suggestion. The best remedy for the sort of low fever that seems 
to hang about you—is change of scene and air.’ 

‘I am sure it would be!’ exclaimed Winnie eagerly, yet 
blushing as she turned from his eyes. ‘But how can I manage 
it? If I were to say anything about such a scheme, everyone 
would imagine me at the last gasp.’ . 

‘ Nevertheless, you must have friends in Germany who would 
be delighted to receive you?’ said he, rising, and coming over to 
lean on the piano. 

‘In Germany!’ cried Winnie, her great eyes dilating. ‘ Yes, 
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of course! What a stupid creature I am not to have thought of 
it—a thousand thanks, dear Mr. Crewe, for the suggestion !’ 

He smiled, a kindly, admiring smile, and as they were thus 
posed—she with her great questioning eyes raised to his, which 
rested tenderly, almost sadly, on ber—the door opened suddenly 
to admit Reginald Piers. 

The first object that met his view was the group thus formed. 
For an instant he paused, and turned as if to approach them, but 
the next he advanced smiling to the card-players. Laura started 
from her seat, the colour flaming up in her cheek and then leaving 
her paler than before, while the words of welcome faltered in ex- 
pressive eagerness on her lips. 

‘Mr. Piers!’ cried Mrs. Crewe, ‘ I had no idea you were in town.’ 

‘When did you come up, Reginald?’ asked Laura; ‘ you said 
nothing of your intention in your last letter.’ 

‘I hope you do not wish me back again |’ said Reginald, press- 
ing her hand. ‘I need not ask how you are, Mrs. Crewe. You 
look stunning.’ 

Having spoken pleasantly with Mr. and Miss Brown, Reginald 
turned somewhat slowly to Winifrid, who had risen from the piano 
at his entrance with a half-uttered exclamation. 

‘ Well, Winnie —’ he began with a curl of the lip, when his whole 
expression changed as his eyes fell upon her. * Good God!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ what have you been doing to yourself, Winnie! you 
are looking—not well.’ 

‘ There,’ cried Mrs. Crewe, ‘I thought you would notice it. 
She is exceedingly wnwwell, Mr. Piers, and she is as obstinate as—a 
mulé, if you will excuse my saying so! Indeed, Miss Piers’ (Mrs. 
Crewe was occasionally punctilious before Laura’s fiancé) ‘ is not 
much better. Miss Fielden is in a very low state, no appetite, no 
spirits, no nothing, and she will not adopt any remedy, rejects 
steel wine, will not hear of cod-liver oil—in short, will not do any- 
thing.’ 

While Mrs. Crewe ran on with her complaints Reginald still 
held Winnie’s hand, and gazed at her with an intense eager look, 
under which she grew first crimson and then white. ‘ Laura,’ he 
exclaimed, not heeding Mrs. Crewe’s flow of words, ‘why did you 
not tell me? Why was I kept in the dark ?’ : 

‘ Winnie positively forbade my doing so,’ returned Laura. 

‘ Oh, there was nothing to write about,’ said Winnie, shrinking 
back behind her cousin. ‘Everyone is so determined to make 
“much ado about nothing,” that I feel quite ashamed. Pray do 
not add yourself to the number of my kind tormentors.’ 
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‘We shall see. I must insist on a doctor if the next few days do 
not show some improvement,’ replied Reginald, turning from her to 
speak:to Denzil, very shortly and coldly. Then he begged the whist- 
players to resume their game, and, Denzil considerately offering to 
take Laura’s hand; the ‘ partie carrée’ sat down again, leaving 
Reginald to an uninterrupted talk with the two girls. Laura 
placed herself on the sofa, Reginald threw himself into an arm- 
chair, and Winnie produced her tatting and applied herself to it. 

‘The reason of my sudden appearance,’ began Reginald, 
addressing Laura, ‘ is a letter from my mother, announcing her in- 
tention to cross from Calais to-morrow and to be in London by 
dinner-time. So I want to be on the spot to coax her into good 
humour. She writes in excellent spirits, and I hope the best 
results from her continental wanderings.’ 

At the mention of his mother, Laura involuntarily clasped her 
hands, and Winnie ceased to tatt. 

Reginald laughed a somewhat mocking laugh. ‘ Well, Laura, 
is there anything so very awful about my mother ? or is it that you 
feel your love and loyalty will soon be put to the test ?’ he said. 

‘ Your mother is formidable to me, Reginald,’ returned Laura 
in a low voice. ‘Can you wonder at it ?’ 

‘If you thought more of her son, she would soon lose her 
terrors.’ 

‘I wish the Admiral were in town,’ was Laura’s apparently 
irrelevant reply. 

‘Do you ?’ said Reginald, looking down thoughtfully. ‘I will 
write and tell him to come.’ 

The conversation then turned on the new reading-rooms Reginald 
was about to build, the sport he had had at Pierslynn, and little 
incidents of the shooting party ; but the talk did not flow freely, a 
vague restraint clogged the play of thought and frank interchange 
of ideas. Reginald, though striving hardto be gay and agreeable, 
was evidently struggling with some cause of irritation, and Winnie 
was unusually quiet. 

At length the closely-contested rubber came to an end, and the 
players joined themselves to the trio near the piano. Mrs. Crewe 
at once undertook the task of keeping up the ball of conversation, 
and that in an unexpected and unpleasant manner. She was one 
of those formidable mothers who do not hesitate to doa large 
amount of love-making on their son’s account, and are restrained 
by no especial sense of delicacy; whose idea of liveliness, as 
suited to young people, is a succession of jocular allusions to 
possible or impossible flirtations. 

‘ Winnie, dear, do play us something,’ she began. 
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‘Oh! I have been playing, Mrs. Crewe, and I do not think any- 
one wants any more music.’ 

‘Ido, my dear. Come, Denzil! Miss Fielden never says ‘no’ 
to you! Iam sure I don’t know how you will live out of hearing 
of her piano. I believe he would sit by it night and day. Eh, 
Denzil ?’ 

Denzil’s brown cheek coloured with aunoyance. ‘ No, mother,’ 
he said calmly, notwithstanding. ‘My appreciation of Miss 
Fielden’s music, great as it is, would not keep me awake all 
round the night watches. I am sure she is always ready to oblige 
everyone ; she will, I have no doubt, play very willingly for you.’ 

‘Or for me,’ cried Reginald, rising and offering his hand to 
lead her to the piano. She complied immediately, giving a quick, 
startled look into his face as she did so. 

He said a few words to her in a low tone but very earnestly, 
which escaped even Mrs. Crewe’s keen ear, and then returned to 
his seat beside Laura. After a short silence, during which he seemed 
lost in thought, he suddenly addressed himself to Mr. Brown, and 
launched into a conversation on commercial affairs generally and 
the prospects of the woollen trade in particular, quite regardless of 
the ballads, both German and English, Winnie poured forth in 
her rich, sweet, sympathetic voice, the unusual quiver of which 
made it still more touching. 

In vain Denzil cried hush, and Laura whispered ‘ Not quite so 
lond, Reginald ;’ still he rattled on, never failing to thank the 
musician noisily at the end of each song. 

At last Miss Brown and her brother took leave, and then, after 
another fit of thought, Reginald exclaimed, ‘ Laura, I want to 
say a word to you; may we go into the dining-rcom, Mrs. Crewe?’ 

‘Of course you may,’ said that lady benignly, adding with a 
knowing air, ‘I am sure I don’t know how we should manage if 
there were another engaged couple haunting the house.’ 

Reginald stopped short and half-turned as if to speak, but the 
next instant walked after Laura into the dimly-lighted dining-’ 
rom. : . 
‘I shall not be able to see you to-morrow, dearest Laura,’ he 
said in his usual pleasant tone, taking her hand and drawing her 
to him. ‘I want to be a good deal with my mother. Believe 
me, I shall leave nothing undone to win her consent. But if she 
be obdurate, if she refuses to hear reason, will you be my own, 
come what may? Will you cut short this purgatorial period? 
Will you indeed prove that you love me?’ 

‘ Reginald, I cannot refuse you anything—if only the Admiral 
could be brought to see matters as we do.’ 
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‘He shall, I will answer forhim. He, then, is the last obstacle ? 
Leave him tome. And you love me, Laura? you think I can make 
you happy ?’ 

‘Ah! how happy!’ whispered Laura, strangely overcome. 

‘ By heaven!’ he exclaimed passionately, ‘it shall be no fault 
of mine if you are not.’ There was a pause, and then he went on 
in his ordinary tone, ‘ You are such a wise woman, Laura, that I 
want your opinion about Winnie. Is she not playing very reck- 
lessly with—with that fellow Denzil Crewe, or—is it possible she 
cares for him? He is no match for her. I should not like my 
wife’s cousin to be married to the skipper of a cargo ship.’ 

‘Oh! Reginald, Winnie is no coquette! nor do I think ‘she 
cares as you mean for Mr. Crewe. She likes him and he amuses 
her; but, if you think for a moment, you will see that Denzil 
Crewe is not beneath her. He is as well born, and, though so 
plain and simple, he is well bred; his prospects are very fair, and 
if she loved him I see no reason why she should not , 

‘ Marry him!’ interrupted Reginald in a sharp, angry voice; 
‘God! Laura, you drive me mad by such absurdity. I look on 
Winifrid as my—my sister, and I intend her to make a brilliant 
matriage. I don’t approve of “all for love, and the world well 
lost.” There’s a young fellow near Pierslynn with three or four 
thousand a year whom I design for her: position, riches, and not 
too much brains—a model husband. Eh! Laura, you did not fancy 
I should develop into a match-maker?’ and he laughed in a 
harsh, jeering way that distressed Laura. She stood silent, quite 
at a loss how to answer. 

‘Never mind,’ exclaimed Reginald, after waiting for her to 
speak; ‘why should we trouble ourselves about other peoples’ 
affairs? So good-night, dear Laura. If you do not see me for a 
couple of days, you may be sure I am looking after our mutual 
interests. Good-night, sleep well, and dream of me—that is your 
duty, you know; make my adieux to Mrs. Crewe, I cannot face the 
party again.’ 





But Mrs. Piers did not come home better disposed to her son’s 
views than before she set forth. She was in better temper, it 
is true; quite loving, and full of gratitude for all his generosity 
and consideration; in short, save in one direction, he could do no 
wrong, and on that subject she declined to speak. ‘No, dearest 
Reginald,’ was the burden of her replies, ‘ you so completely fulfil 
my best hopes in every other respect, that I will not spoil the 
comfort of our intercourse by even alluding to the one all- 
important point on which we differ. On that I shall never change. 
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You are, of course, a free agent ; if your own heart will allow you 
to take the most serious step of your life in opposition to your 
mother’s avowed wishes, I can but resign myself.’ 

To which Reginald replied with unhesitating candour, ‘My 
heart would not keep me back an hour, I assure you. I am no 
sentimentalist, and in this matter I know what is best forme. It 
is to Laura that your consent is of such vital importance, and to that 
fanatical, visionary old guardian of hers! I suppose he fancies I 
shall come to a premature death if I do not ensure length of days 
by honouring my only parent.’ 

But Mrs. Piers only smiled, and persisted in her maddening 
amiability. It was something like beating a feather pillow to 
attack her with arguments or entreaties. She offered no opposition, 
but always retained her original form. Thus more days glided 
past, and Reginald was constant in his visits to Leamington 
Road. 

Mrs. Crewe declared he was looking ill and worn, and that it 
was a shame for any mother to cross a son in so personal a matter as 
marriage; for her part, whenever her dear Denzil made his choice 
(and lucky the woman would be that he chose), she would receive 
her with open arms, fortune or no fortune, provided only she was 
a gentlewoman, and she knew Denzil would never fancy anyone 
who was not; as to beauty, she knew Denzil’s taste pretty well, and 
highly approved it. A significant smile to Winnie generally finished 
such speeches. 

Meantime, Winnie regained something of her usual looks and 
health—to Mrs. Crewe’s satisfaction, though Laura was not quite 
content. 

It was about a week after Reginald’s return from Pierslynn 
when the afternoon post brought Winnie a letter. 

The cousins were in Laura’s little painting-room, where she 
was trying to take Winnie’s likeness—not very successfully; and 
Reginald was lazily looking on, sitting near the open door which 
led into the garden, to permit the blue smoke wreaths from his 
cigar to escape. 

‘A letter, dear Winnie!’ cried Laura, for letters were an event 
to both girls; ‘is it from the Admiral ?’ 

Reginald looked with keen curiosity at Winifrid, for her pale 
cheek suddenly flamed up, and a sort of guilty look made her clear, 
honest eyes droop. ‘ No,’ she said, ‘it is from Dresden ;’ and she 
tore it open with nervous haste. 

‘Oh, it is from Friulein von Biedermann. She invites me 
to go and stay with them for a little change; she thinks it would 
do me so much good.’ 
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‘Who on earth is Friiulein von Biedermann?’ asked Re- 
ginald. 

* How did she know you have not been well ?’ asked Laura. 

‘The Biedermanns, said Winifrid, choosing to answer the 
first question, ‘are Dresden people. We were en pension with 
them when we first went there, and Friiulein von Biedermann 
taught us German, so we have always been great friends. They 
are really very nice and kind, and the old Baron is quite 
charming.’ 

‘That is the nobleman who takes in boarders?’ said Reginald 
gravely. 

‘Well, Reggie,’ cried Winifrid quickly, ‘he is none the less 
noble for that. If he is poor, surely it is better to earn money 
honestly than to get in debt or starve.’ 
~ €True, O queen! And so these noble friends propose that 
you should pay them a visit! Of course you will not go?’ 

‘Why not? why should I not go to the Biedermanns? it would 
be a great pleasure for me, and F 

She had spoken rapidly, looking away from her companions. 

‘It might do you good, Winnie,’ said Laura thoughtfully, 
‘though it would be sad, too, to revisit the place where we were 
so happy with your dear father. But I do not see how it is to be 
managed ; you would hardly like to ask the Admiral yet.’ 

‘Exactly!’ cried Winnie, ‘that is the difficulty. It is so 
odious to have no money at all of une’s own. I do want so much 
to go to Dresden.’ 

‘But it would not be worth while to go all that way fora 
short stay, Winnie,’ said Reginald, in his softest, smoothest manner, 
‘and very probably both Laura and I shall want you next month ; 
you do not suppose either of us could go through the tremendous 
ceremony of turning Miss into Mrs. Piers without your counte- 
nance and support ?’ 

‘Next month? do you really think it will be so soon?’ ex- 
claimed Winnie, opening her eyes. 

‘I say it must,’ returned Reginald resolutely, but pleasantly. 
‘I am tired of being a shuttlecock, and have written to the 
Admiral to that effect. Yes, Laura! you must make up your 
mind; my patience is exhausted.’ 

‘ Reginald-e’ Laura began, but Winnie interrupted her. 

* Even for a month I should like to go, Laura; Friiulein Bertha 
_ asks me really as a guest, so there is only my railway fare to think 
of, and I feel it would do me so much good. I am sure the Admiral 
would not mind, if—if only some one would ask him. I wish you 
would, Reggie.’ 
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Reginald opened his lips as if about to speak, and then closed 
them resoluteiy. 

‘The railway and steamer would cost quite ten pounds to go 
and return,’ remarked Laura softly. ‘ I do think you want a change, 
Winnie, but not so far away! We could scarcely ask anything 
from the Admiral, he has done so much already.’ 

Reginald still kept silence. 

‘I wish, I wish I could go!’ exclaimed Winnie, with a sort 
of sob, and then she rose and, crushing up the letter in her 
hand, ran out of the room, shutting the door emphatically behind 
her. 

‘What can be the matter with Winnie?’ cried Laura, turning 
to her companion as to a being of superior intelligence and 
judgment; ‘I am quite uneasy about her. She used always to 
be so sensible and contented, and I fear she is worse than we 
think.’ 

‘How can I possibly explain the vagaries of a young lady! I 
have had very little to do with such “kittle cattle,”’ returned 
Reginald, rising and coming behind her to look at her work. 
‘Has Winnie any German cavalier who may possibly attract her 
Dresdenwards ?’ 

‘No, no, certainly not; Winnie never had the shadow of a 
flirtation with anyone, except, indeed, Marmy Compton; he was a 
mere schoolboy, a nice bright fellow we wer all fond of, but she 
only made a pet of him.’ 

‘Are you sure you knew all Mademoiselle Winnie’s secrets on 
this score? Young ladies are often too profound for their dearest 
friends where the little game of love and lovers is concerned.’ 

There was a tinge of mockery and hardness in Reginald’s tone 
as he said this that wounded and alarmed Laura. 

‘ How little you know her, Reginald!’ she eried. ‘She is all 
truth and straightforwardness; she likes girlish fun, and cannot 
help enjoying the admiration she always meets, but I do not think 
she ever hid a thought from me. Why, I should cease to believe if 
I doubted Winnie !’ 

Reginald leant on the back of her chair without speaking for 
an instant. ‘And J should doubt my own existence before I 
doubted you, Laura,’ he said at last. ‘ But it is not given to every 
woman to be true, and Winnie ’—he paused, and then exclaimed, 
* You do not think she is really unwell ?—you know, I am very fond 
of her, were it only for your sake.’ 

‘I do think that something disturbs her and makes her unlike 
herself, but what, I who know every hour of her life cannot 
imagine. I suppose it is that she is suffering physically; I fear 
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that the months she passed at Liverpool tried her more than we 
thought.’ 

Meantime Mrs. Trent had returned from an autumnal visit to 
the continent, having joined Mrs. Piers and travelled back with 
her. A few days after the above conversation, on their return from a 
visit to the circulating library, Laura and Winifrid found Mrs. 
Trent’s cards. Winnie was loud in her regret at having missed 
her. ‘She must be so nice, from what you and Reginald say, and 
you see she has left a card for me too!’ she said. ‘ Collins said 
she asked for me. It would have been a little change to have 
seen her. I do not know how it is, but I get so awfully weary. 
I really will take heart and ask the Admiral to let me go to 
Dresden. He may be here to-morrow. Oh! you may shake your 
head, Laura, but I will go. You do not know how I feel, and I 
cannot explain it.’ 


CHAPTER XIX, 


TueE second morning after this visit brought a note to Laura :— 

‘Dear Miss Piers,—I was very sorry not to find you at home 
yesterday. It is so difficult to catch people in London that, to 
make sure of the pleasure of seeing you, I hope you will come to 
luncheon to-morrow at one o'clock. I have some charming 
photographs, collected during our wanderings this summer, which 
I think would interest you,—and we can discuss many things! If 
I do not hear to the contrary, I shall expect you. Believe me yours 
truly, ‘Kate Trent.’ 

‘Really a polite attention,’ said Mrs. Crewe, stroking Toppy, 
who was sitting gravely in her lap, while Laura read aloud the note. 
‘I wonder, now, if you were not engaged to a distinguished person 
like Mr. Piers, would she be so considerate ?’ 

‘I am sure I do not know,’ returned Laura indifferently. ‘I 
imagine, from the way I feel towards her, that she likes me a little 
for my own sake; at any rate, it is pleasant to think so.’ 

‘It would be very extraordinary if she did not like you, dear ; I 
am sure a more amiable, sensible, highly-informed girl than your- 
self it is not easy to find. I wish dear Winnie had more of your 
firmness. Not that I don’t love her, I am sure I feel as if she 
were my own child. But, between you and me strictly, it would 
be better if she cou!d control, or rather conceal, her feelings more. 
The best of men are crotchety and unaccountable, and do not 
value what comes to their hand, so ; 

‘ But, Mrs. Crewe,’ interrupted Laura, with an odd, bewildered, 
alarmed feeling, ‘ what are you hinting at ? Pray speak plainly.’ 
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‘It is a delicate matter to put into words, and it is only to 
yourself I would do it. Indeed, if you were not taken up (very 
naturally) with your own affairs, you would have seen, as anyone 
might, that the dear, innocent creature is quite gone about Denzil, 
which is not to be wondered at. J understand why she is low and 
not herself; she fancies he does not return her love, whereas I 
have a shrewd notion he does! Eh! my Toppy! we have seen 
him start and look up and brighten all over when he hears the 
sound of her voice outside the door, haven’t we, my precious puss ? 
But he is far too honourable and high-minded to entangle any 
young lady in an engagement before he is in a position to marry. 
Mind, I have never spoken to him on the subject ; dear and good as 
he is, there are subjects I must not approach. But my own con- 
viction is that if Winnie just keeps quiet and steady till Denzil 
has made another voyage, all will come right. Couldn’t you 
manage to convey this to her, dear? You have so much tact!’ 

Laura listened to this long speech with profound attention, 
and was greatly exercised as to the amount of credence she ought 
to bestow on Mrs. Crewe’s suggestions. Her large experience of 
life ought to enable her to perceive much that she (Laura) might 
not observe ; certainly she had not noticed any indication of the 
feelings attributed to Winnie by Mrs. Crewe. Still, they were 
possible, especially as she had been aware for some time that Denzil, 
in a very silent, unobtrusive manner, warmly admired her cousin. 
‘You know the world so much better than I do,’ she returned 
thoughtfully, ‘that I hardly like to set my judgment against yours, 
but I think you are quite mistaken. I am sure Winnie likes your 
son very much—indeed, we all do ; the more we know him, the more 
we like him; yet, I am sure Winnie is not in love with him—not 
at present. She may be hereafter ; I hope she will, for I am sure 
Mr. Crewe would make any woman happy !’ 

‘That he would! And if ever a man deserved a good wife, it is 
my dear boy!’ 

‘ At all events, let us take no notice—let us leave them alone ; 
they will come to understand each other better without our help ; 
still, I do not think that Winnie is in love with your son.’ 

‘Whom is she in love with, then ?’ 

‘ Why should she be in love ?’ 

‘It is only natural. I know the world, as you say, and if ever 
a girl was in love, that girl is Winifrid Fielden!’ 

Laura was silent, so Mrs. Crewe resumed, ‘I am sure I should 
be as delighted to welcome her to my heart as if she brought my 
son a fortune: and, though I say it, he has had the chance of an 
excellent marriage before this.’ 
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‘No doubt,’ said Laura, and there was another pause. 

‘What a mercy it is you have a nice new dress at last!’ began 
Mrs. Crewe, ‘ for of course you will goto luncheon with Mrs. Trent. 
I dare say you will meet Mr. Piers there. Dear me, Laura, what a 
change it will be for you to be Mrs, Piers of Pierslynn, with un- 
limited credit at a court milliner’s! By the way, has Mr. Piers 
ever said anything to you about pin-money? because I would have 
it clearly defined. It is so miserable and degrading to have to 
ask your husband for every trifle you want. Of course the 
Admiral will see to the settlements; there is nothing like pro- 
viding for a rainy day,’ &c. &ec. &e. 

The next morning was hazy and threatening. Mrs. Crewe 
had an important mission to Covent Garden, and afterwards a 
mysterious errand in ‘ the City’; she therefore started with her dear 
young friend, intending to walk with her as far as Cleveland 
Square and afterwards take an omnibus to the Strand. 

Laura had taken special pains with her dress. It was a 
costume bought with a portion of her first earnings; her hat, too, 
was of the newest fashion, and met Mrs. Crewe’s entire approval ; in 
short, Laura had seldom felt so satisfied with her own appearance, 
and this satisfaction gave a soft glow to her cheek, a bright 
expression to her eyes, which went far to redeem her natural plain- 
ness. It was with an unusual sense of exhilaration and pleasure 
that she started to keep her appointment with Mrs. Trent. 

Mrs. Crewe did most of the talking en route. She wondered a 
good deal that the Admiral had not yet made his appearance, and 
what could have become of Mr. Piers the last two days. Then 
she animadverted with much severity on the harshness and 
narrowness of Mrs. Piers, who ought to be too thankful that her 
son showed so much sense and discrimination in his choice, &c. &e. 
This portion of Mrs. Crewe’s subject brought them to the entrance 
of Cleveland Square, where they parted, and Laura proceeded to 
Mrs. Trent’s house. 

‘If you please, ’m,’ said the imposingly respectable man out of 
livery who opened the door, ‘ Mrs. Trent has been called away ; 
she has left a note for you, ’m, if you will walk in!’ 

Laura felt disappointed, but read with hearty sympathy the 
note presented to her. ‘I have had a telegram from Blackheath, 
telling me of an accident to my second boy, who is at school there. 
I am just going off to him. So sorry to be obliged to miss you, for 
every reason. In great haste, yours, af Me Ay 


It seemed that she was not destined to meet this new-found - 


kinswoman, and she regretted that obstacles should have arisen to 
the improvement of their acquaintance, for she had felt a good 
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deal drawn to Mrs. Trent. She hesitated as the door closed after her, 
and then decided, as she was in the neighbourhood of Edgware 
Road, to go on to an artist’s colour shop there to make. some 
purchases, and return to Leamington Road by train. 

Meantime Winifrid, with the sensation of relief which always 
came to her of late when she found herself alone, went away to 
Laura’s painting-room, and set to work to dust and arrange 
it; to Winnie alone would Laura delegate this task, for, though 
her taste and talent flowed in a different channel from her cousin’s, 
Winnie was too genuinely artistic not to perceive and appreciate 
the requirements of art in any shape. 

This morning she moved languidly, with many a pause; yet 
she did her work thoroughly, with loving care, and finished it by 
placing a prettily-filled basket of mignonette and scarlet geraniums 
on aside table. Then she drew off her dusting gloves, and put 
away her duster. The morning had been heavy and drizzling, but 
at noon the sun had come out and shone vividly on the wet leaves, 
turning the rain-besprinkled grass intoa jewelled surface of diamond 
drops. 

Winifrid set the garden docr wide open to let in light and 
air. Then she sat down and took up a piece of elaborate lace- 
work she had begun in Dresden. But she made no progress ; many 
ideas crowded her young brain, and as sLe thought, her blue eyes 
filled with tears, and an impatient expression quivered round her 
lips. 

‘I must go,’ she murmured; ‘I must.’ Then she started and a 
frightened look came into her face as a sharp peal of the front- 
door bell struck her ear. She rose up quickly, as if she would 
escape, and stopped irresolute; the next moment Reginald Piers 
entered, quietly, softly, and without approaching or offering to shake 
hands. He sat down, saying, ‘So Laura is gone to luncheon at the 
Trents ?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Winnie, taking her work-basket and herself to 
a narrow, uncomfortable little old sofa behind the garden door, 
which was her usual seat because she was out of Laura’s way 
there. 

‘And the amiable Mrs. Crewe, has she gone also?’ 

‘Not to Mrs. Trent’s—to shop, and I do not know what, but we 
dire to dine late.’ There was a pause; Reginald looked away out 
into the garden, and Winifrid stole a curious glance at him. 

His expression was for the moment natural and unguarded. 
It betrayed a depth of weariness, a sort of fierce unrest, strange in 
one who was so favoured by fortune. His eyes were haggard as 
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though he had not slept ; in short, he looked in every way as un- 
like as possible to Reginald Piers with the mask on. The silence 
became oppressive. 

‘Have you not heard yet from the Admiral ?’ asked Winifrid 
timidly. 

‘Yes,’ said Reginald, rousing himself. ‘I had a letter this 
morning. He is coming up to town the day after to-morrow, pre- 
pared to bring matters to a decision, he says. I don’t see how he 
is to do it. It is easier, I imagine, to manceuvre an English 
fleet than to manage two headstrong women !’ 

‘The day after to-morrow!’ cried Winnie, disregarding the un- 
civil ending of Reginald’s speech. ‘Iam so glad; I shall, at all 
events, show him Friiulein Bertha’s letter.’ 

‘What! do you really think of going to Germany?’ asked 
Reginald, first turning to look at her and then changing his seat 
for one beside hers. 

‘ Yes, I do.’ 

‘What is your real motive? I wish you would be frank with 
me, Winnie! You might trust me.’ 

‘TI have no motive but to try what change will do to help me 
to throw off this strange weakness—and weariness. I really am 
not well!’ 

‘God knows, I see that you are not,’ he replied, looking in- 
tently at her, and noting the downward sweep of her long lashes 
and the pathetic quiver of her lips. ‘Do you think, because I do 
not add the torment of my questions to what you must daily 
endure, that I do not care how you are, or what you suffer, Wini- 
frid? I think of you, and am haunted by the change I see in 
you, night and day—tell me, what is it, sweetest friend? Now 
that we have this rare chance of speaking together, tell me the 
truth. Is there anything between Denzil Crewe and yourself? I 
cannot but see that he dares to love you, and his idiotic mother’s 
hints and chatter nearly drive me wild! Winnie! Good heavens! 
You are not afraid of me—of your truest—most devoted— 
friend ! ’ 

Winnie had grown deadly pale, and shrank back when he tried 
to take her hand. 

‘You must not speak in that way,’ she said hastily and 
evasively. ‘As for Denzil—you are quite mistaken, quite. You 
need not talk about his daring to love me; he would not let him- 
self, even if he felt inclined.’ 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed Reginald, apparently struck by her words. 
‘ What do you mean?’ 

‘I hardly know,’ said Winifrid, beginning to put up her work 
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with quick unsteady hands. ‘ What I do know is, that you ought not 
to speak to meas you do, Reginald, when we are alone; you 
frighten me, you distress me. I cannot tell where the wrong is— 
but it is wrong—and I feel as if I could go te the ends of the 
earth to escape it. Yet, when I see you are unhappy (and I know 
you are), I would do anything I could to comfort you. It all 
makes me miserable !’ 

‘Winnie,’ returned Reginald in a low, deep voice, and catch- 
ing her hands in spite of her, ‘is it possible that we are both 
suffering from the same disorder ?’ : 

‘Let me go, Reginald, she exclaimed. ‘I must not—will 
not—listen to you.’ 

‘You shall, he exclaimed, keeping her hands in a grasp 
from which she could not release them. His self-control was gone 
—he saw, he realised, nothing beyond the graceful, shrinking 
figure, the sweet, trembling lips, the tender yet half-resentful eyes 
raised to his imploringly. ‘Come what may, there shall be com- 
plete understanding between us. You shall hear me, because you 
make my life half agony, half enchantment! I love you as I 
never dreamed I should love! Tell me, if I were. free, could you 
love me? ‘Tell me, entangled as I am, do you not feel for me 
something—a pale shadow, perhaps—-of the love you have in- 
spired ?’ 

‘ Reginald—oh ! Reginald—for heaven's sake, stop!’ returned 
Winnie, suddenly calmed by the strong necessity of the moment : 
‘Do you not see the misery you aremaking? Even if I am so un- 
fortunate as to have called forth these feelings—can you not, for 
my sake as well as for Laura’s, bury them in silence, in resolute 
forgetfulness? A firm determination to master them would insure 
success. Now you have given this fearful criminal feeling fresh 
power by putting it into words that cannot be forgotten !’ 

‘And which I would not, if I could, recall,’ he returned, still 
holding her hands and gazing at her as if he would penetrate the 
secrets of her heart. ‘There is but one means to secure Laura’s 
happiness, which is dear to us both—-give me the love I crave 
for! It will be our own precious impenetrable secret,’ he went on 
rapidly, passionately. ‘Supported by the sense of your sympathy, 
and fortified by your presence, I can fulfil every duty! Beloved, 
will you not calm me now by telling me if your pulse throbs for 
me? If you compassionate the torture I have undergone for the 
last month—if. ‘ 

‘It is too late to ask for such assurances, Reginald,’ said 
Winnie sadly, but with more firmness than he expected. ‘ What 
you dream is an impossible piece of treachery. You myst be 
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true! Laura deserves your whole heart, and I will be true also. 
Do not imagine that I am cold or indifferent. I—I feel—that 
we must both be brave ; it is for yeu to set me the example.’ 
‘Enough!’ cried Reginald, his eyes kindling, his voice thrilling 
with passionate tenderness. ‘ You will, then, give me the affec- 


tion that it is out of my power toask for openly. You will be mine- 


in spirit, though it is too late to ask you to be so in face of the 
world !” 

As he uttered the last words a shadow fell on the glass of the 
garden door, and both speakers felt as if turned to stone by the 
unexpected presence of Laura. 

‘ Not too late,’ said she slowly, with a sort of painful delibera- 
tion. ‘It is not yet too late, Reginald!’ 

There was a moment’s dead silence. 

Then Reginald, forcing himself to speak, asked with angry 
scorn, ‘ Pray, how long kave you been listening ?’ 

‘I do not know,’ said Laura in the same mechanical way ; ‘ for 
an instant—for an age—I cannot tell, and I bad no choice, I 
could not move after the first words I heard. Far, far better for 
us all that I did so—far better, Reginald.’ 

Putting her hand to her brow, she sat down on a chair by the 
half-finished portrait of Winnie. ‘Go, Reginald,’ she said ; ‘ leave 
us together.’ 


CyuarTterR XX. 


REGINALD Piers was by no means deficient in that species of 
ready courage usually denominated ‘ pluck.’ He would never lose 
anything through the moral and physical weakness which so often 
makes men hesitate at the decisive second in which so much is 
gained or lost. 

A more paralysing position than his can hardly be imagined— 
between the girl to whom he was engaged and the girl to whom 
he had just made a passionate avowal of love, which the former had 
overheard ; yet he stood doggedly face to face with Laura. 

‘I obey you, he said a little hoarsely ; ‘but I demand a calm 
and reasonable hearing when you are less agitated, and more dis- 
posed to be just both to Winnie and myself. More,—I beg that 
until I can fully explain matters you will both be silent as to this 
unfortunate affair. None of us, I imagine, wish to be passed 
through the mill of Mrs. Crewe’s questions and conjectures.’ 

‘Rest assured she shall hear nothing,’ said Laura, with the 


ame kind of hushed, unnatural yoice in which she had before 


spoken. 
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‘To-morrow, then, you will see me alone; till you hear me, 
judge nothing, decide nothing. Ihave a right to be heard.’ 

Laura bent her head. ‘Only leave us now,’ she said. I will 
‘ see you to-morrow.’ 

Reginald paused a moment, looking eagerly at Winifrid, who 
stood still, silent, her eyes on the ground, her clasped hands 
dropped before her; but she did not heed him, so he turned and 
left the room. For another moment the terrible silence was 
unbroken, then Winnie sprang forward, and kneeling suddenly 
down beside Laura, put her head on her lap, and cried aloud with 
2 keen cry of pain. ‘Laura! Laura! I did not mean to be a 
traitor. What shall I do? what shall I do?’ 

Laura disengaged herself gently but resolutely, and stood up. 

‘No, Winnie. I cannot think you are intentionally a traitor, 
but it is all so hard,so incomprehensible. You must give me time, 
and——Ah! Winnie, what shall we both do? Help me,’ she 
added hastily, ‘ to keep Mrs. Crewe in the dark fora little while— 
only a little while. This cannot long be hidden. Howcan I have 
been so blind! <A hundred things come back to me with a signifi- 
cance I never thought of before. Let me go! I cannot bear to 
be with you now, I must be alone. Tell Mrs. Crewe I have a bad 
headache, that Iam lying down—anything !’ 

She was leaving the room, when she turned back hastily. 
‘I shall be better alone, and you too. Pray God you have not 
been false to me, Winnie. How can I bear to lose him, and you, 
and everything at once!’ 

‘But Iam not false,’ cried Winifrid, stretching out her arms 
towards her. ‘ I will never see his face again if that is any com- 
fort to you, dear, dear Laura !’ 

Laura smiled a wan, sad smile as she slowly shook her head. 

‘That does not depend on you,’ she said, and went away slowly 
toher own room. Winifrid looked after her without daring to 
follow—looked, with an expression of unspeakable sorrowful long- 
ing in her large liquid blue eyes. For Winnie was true; at that 
moment she would have gladly agreed never to see or speak to 
Reginald again, never to meet an admiring glance or hear a 
flattering speech, could she but gain the power to display her inmost. 
heart to Laura. But, alas! the heart cannot ke shown, it has to be 
translated into the imperfect medium of words. How keenly the 
consciousness of this cut into Winnie’s soul, as she stood there 
motionless, living over again her childhood and early youth! With 
every small, vividly-remembered detail and incident Laura was 
associated in the closest and most loving companionship. In her 
play, her tasks, her little difficulties, her slight indispositions, it 
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was Laura who was always her friend, her helper, her unselfish 
sympathiser, always patient, always self-forgetful; and in return 
she had robbed her of the one rich jewel that had come to crown 
her unassuming, womanly girlhood with joy and sunshine. What 
evil fate had overtaken her? How could she atone for or repair 
the wrong she had unconsciously wrought? And was she quite 
blameless? She said ‘ yes’ that morning, when in bitter self-com- 
muning she had put the question to her heart, while she still 
hoped that the true cause of her suffering was a secret known only to 
herself; but now, in the cruel light which had suddenly blazed out 
upon it, she was not so certain. How well she remembered every 
incident of her almost daily intercourse with Reginald! How 
much, how frankly, she had liked him at first! How heartily she 
had rejoiced in Laura’s happy prospects; how gradually and imper- 
ceptibly her pleasure in his society had increased, and still she was 
calm and at rest, till one day some word, or glance, or smile of his, 
betrayed an unexpected, fearful, delicious mutual understanding, a 
something that had grown between them, hidden and unheeded till 
it sprang to sudden life—and after that there was no more peace! 
Though she studiously avoided him, though she comforted herself 
by observing his real earnestness in pressing for an early fulfilment 
of his engagement with Laura, she felt with unerring instinct that 
every averted look, every cautious word, every carefully veiled 
avoidance, were but so many lightning conductors to the strong 
passion she had unconsciously inspired. It was not, however, until 
the day that Reginald had contrived to see her alone, and entreated 
her to use her influence with Laura in his favour, that she felt the 
full danger of her position. She could not shake off the effect of 
that interview, and she honestly strove to find a way of escape 
from the difficulties it had drawn round her. 

This day too—a bare half-hour ago—she was indignant with 
Reginald. She felt that the friendship he proposed was, as she had 
told him, an impossible treachery, and yet her heart pleaded for 
him! In spite of good principle, and friendship, and honest re- 
sistance, she loved him with the whole force of her warm, imagi- 
native nature! 

Could she have got away in time, all might have been well ; 
for certainly Reginald was very fond of Laura, and once safely 
married tu her (a safety he evidently longed for at times) he would 
probably forget his unfortunate fancy for herself. Now all was 
over, and, whatever the justice of the case might be, nothing could 
clear herself and Reginald from the imputation of the basest 
treachery, not only in Laura’s eyes, but in the eyes of all who be- 
came acquainted with the story ! 
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What would the Admiral say? What would Mrs. Crewe say ? 
How could she face it all? Look which way she would, the posi- 
tion was dreadful, and she had not a friend in the world with 
whom she could take counsel. Her best and dearest friend might 
now well be her direst foe. Her distress was far too bitter for tears ; 
she gazed round her with unspeakable tender regard, with strained 
dry eyes, at all Laura’s artistic belongings. She felt she had no 
longer a place in that dear little painting-room, she must go forth 
alone into the desolate, dreadful world, because she had become 
involuntarily unworthy to stay there! It was too cruel! How was 
she to bear it? 

Then a loud ring startled her. If it was Mrs. Crewe, how 
could she face her? how should she command her own counte- 
nance, and answer her many questions? But it was only the post, 
and Winifrid had a short reprieve. Nevertheless, the fright 
showed her the necessity for being prepared, and she too went to 
her room to look at her own face, to see if it did not bear the 
brand of ‘traitor’ too plainly. In passing through the hall she 
saw that the letter which lay on the table was from the Admiral, 
directed to Mrs. Crewe; and, thankful to be assured of one means 
of diversion to Mrs. Crewe’s forces, Winnie, as the best help she 
could afford to her friend, struggled to gain exterior calm and self- 
possession before the moment of cross-examination arrived. 

Meantime the object of her thoughts, doing her own hard battle 
in the silence of her chamber, was scarcely so much to be pitied as 
the author of her sufferings. Laura had no reproaches of con- 
science to undergo, no remorseful backward glances to cast to- 
wards what ‘ might have been ’ but for the almighty ‘if;’ she was 
too stunned and bewildered to suffer acutely for the first half-hour 
of thought. She dimly felt that a blow had fallen upon her, which 
shivered into a thousand atems the lovely world of love and joy 
and bright anticipation in which she had lived for the last three 
months, and she lay prostrate, quivering with an impotent life 
whose only distinct sensation was pain. Gradually the cruel in- 
gredients of her agony grew clear to sight and taste. Winifrid 
and Reginald understood each other; perhaps it was not the first 
time they had spoken thus together, and of all the wretchedness 
from which she shrank, none seemed to crush her so utterly as the 
sense of treachery! She recalled tie words she had heard, they 
seemed graven on her memory with burning distinctness. Why, 
it was not an hour ago since she had come up the steps, with her 
parcel of purchases, thinking chiefly of Mrs. Trent’s anxiety, but 
also glad to come back to Winnie, and talk over the little occur- 
rences of the day with the easy confidence which makes one great 
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charm of life. She remembered speaking cheerfully to Collins who 
was cleaning the bell-pull, and so walking into the hall with a 
light heart, always brightened by the glow in her life’s horizon ; 
glancing at the table to see if a note awaited her from Reginald ; 
then seeing through the open door leading to the garden the cat 
lying in a bed of mignonette—an indulgence strictly forbidden. 
She went down the steps to lift Toppy out. Her ear was caught by 
Winifrid’s voice, and, walking to the entrance of the painting-room, 
she heard Reginald, in tones such as he had never used to her, ex- 
claim, ‘ Give me the love I crave,’ &c. &e. After which she had 
stood rooted to the spot, not aware of ‘ listening,’ thougn hearing 
every word distinctly. Was he atraitor? Was she deliberately 
false? Were they both base, or only weak and unfortunate? Far 
more than anything else, the ring of Reginald’s words told her she 
had never been loved, only liked, esteemed, preferred. Nothing 
could ever obliterate that knowledge, and in all the agony and 
humiliation of the moment Laura could raise her heart in thank- 
fulness to God for granting her this knowledge before the irre- 
vocable words were spoken, which only death or disgrace can 
recall. But Winifrid!—must she lose both friend and lover too ? 


Meantime Mrs. Crewe reached home somewhat weary, but well 
pleased, as she had made some excellent bargains. 
‘Has Miss Piers returned, Collins?’ was her first question. 


‘Yes, ’m. She come in early while Mr. Piers was here— - 


but he is gone, ’m, and I think Miss Piers is bad with her head. 
Leastways, she and Miss Fielden has been upstairs ever 
since, ’m.’ 

‘Miss Piers has a bad headache! I am very sorry. Here, 
Collins, take off my boots, and—oh! there’s a letter for me! why 
did you not give it to me at once ?—from the Admiral, too.’ 

And she sat suddenly down on a hall chair to read it. The 
epistle was short, but written with his usual kindly, punctilious 
politeness, to inform his correspondent that he hoped to be in town 
on the following Wednesday, and would, if she permitted, join 
her family circle at the evening meal. ‘ And I am sure he will be 
welcome. Oh, Winifrid,’ as that young lady descended the stairs, 
anxious to be under fire at once, ‘the Admiral is coming on 
Wednesday. How shall it be—tea or dinner for him, my dear? 
Dinner would, perhaps, be more respectful, but f 

‘Oh, no, Mrs. Crewe,’ said Winnie, surprised at finding herself 
speaking in a natural voice. ‘Tea is much nicer and more cheer- 
ful. Iam sure the Admiral would like it better.’ 

‘Well, dear, you know more of his ways than I do, and tea is 
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less trouble. But what’s this I hear about Laura? Isher head very 
bad ? I must go up and see her.’ 

‘ No, Mrs. Crewe,’ cried Winnie, ‘I think you had better not.’ 

‘I have an excellent recipe for a headache,’ persisted Mrs. 
Crewe, ‘especially if it is a sick headache. Is it a sick headache, 
my dear?’ 

‘No, it is a nervous headache, and I think she has just gone 
off to sleep,’ returned Winnie stoutly. ‘She had better be left 
quiet ; I dare say she will come down when she wakes.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mrs. Crewe reluctantly, as she rose and went 
towards the stair. ‘Did she say what Mrs. Trent wanted? I 
hope she is going to talk to that tiresome Mrs. Piers and bring 


cher to reason.’ 


‘Oh! Ido not know, Mrs. Crewe; I hardly spoke to Laura. 
You see, Reginald "— she stopped short ; it was more than she could 
do to command her voice and name him. 

‘Oh, yes, of course! they had to have their talk,’ said Mrs. 
Crewe, filling up the blank judiciously. ‘ Laura will tell me all 
about it when she wakes.’ 

It was ever after a sort of dim, horrid wonder to Winifrid how 
she lived through that terrible evening; how she kept an un- 
broken front, and turned aside Mrs. Crewe’s importunate hospitali- 
ties ;—how she met Denzil’s grave searching eyes, and kept her dazed 
brain, which seemed full of vague cruel echoes, clear enough to 
answer coherently in her usual tone, when she could scarce keep 
from crying aloud for help and forgiveness, was an astonishment 
to her; where did the strength come from ? 

At length Mrs. Crewe insisted on taking a large cup of tea, a 
plateful of cold roast beef and horse-radish sauce, with a fair 
supply of preserved plums and some seed-cake, to the sufferer with 
her own hands. Winnie felt she could do no more to restrain her, 
and, as a last effort of devotion to her friend—her victim !—ran on 
before, on the plea of setting the door open, to warn Laura what 
was coming. Then she returned to the dining-room, unable to 
bear herself alone, yet dimly afraid of Denzil’s eyes. 

Her dominant idea was to escape, to hide away somewhere, not 
only to avoid seeing the unhappiness she had caused, but also 
because she felt—and bitterly hated herself for it—that the sight 
of the reconciliation she was bound to pray for, and did heartily 
desire, would be nearly as painful. 

There was an awkward silence when she sat down, while 
Collins cleared the table, making a welcome noise with spoons and 
cups. ‘It iscold this evening,’ said Denzil; ‘at least, cold for the 
season.’ 
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‘It is indeed,’ exclaimed Winnie, in a startled, abrupt tone, such 
as Denzil had noticed once or twice before during the evening 
meal. ‘Do you not think, Mr. Crewe, that it would be very nice 
if I could go to Germany for the winter? I have a very kind in- 
vitation, and—and I should be quite set up by a visit to Dresden. 
I have not been at all well, youknow; I am no great things now! 
If you were to tell Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral, they would mind 
what you say; they might think of it seriously. I do not like to 
make a fuss, but I do want a change.’ 

And poor Winnie, her heart bursting with a sense of guilt and 
sorrow and a wild longing to run away, came and stood on the 
hearth-rug beside him. 

‘I see you are far from well, Miss Fielden,’ said Denzil, turning 
his eyes loyally away, lest he should read too much in those raised 
to him, dimmed with tears and full of trouble. ‘I could not ven- 
ture to speak to the Admiral on such a matter, but I will strongly 
advise my mother to back you up. I, too, think it is very desirable 
you should have change of scene.’ Although there was not the 
slightest significance in his tone, Winnie started, and turned first 
crimson and then pale. 

‘Why—why do you think so?’ she exclaimed, with nervous 
eagerness; ‘do you think me so very ill, or 

‘I think there must be a strong necessity, as you confess it, 
having till now so steadily denied that there was anything the 
matter with you,’ and he bent towards her with a grave, kindly 
smile, and a very serious look in his deep eyes. There was a 
moment’s pause, during which Winifrid gazed at him uneasily. 
‘Believe me,’ resumed Denzil gently, with a slight sigh, ‘ I would 
do anything to help you, if I could, but I am powerless.’ 

‘You arevery good,’ murmured Winnie, with a pathetic quiver 
in her voice that moved Denzil deeply ; unused as he was to women, 
he could perceive that she was on the verge of hysterical tears. 
‘We must do what we can to get you away,’ he continued more 
cheerfully ; ‘I am sure your instinct is right—it will be your hest, 
remedy. Speak to your cousin about it; I am certain she is your 
best and kindest counsellor.’ 

‘ She is, there is no one like her!’ cried Winnie with a little 
sob, and struggling bravely with her tears. ‘I will speak to her 
to-morrow ; and now I will go to bed. I feel ill and tired.’ 

‘Can we---can my mother do nothing for you?’ 

‘Oh, no, no,no!’ Denzil was startled at the despair of her ‘ no,’ 
and almost unconsciously caught her hand in both his own. ‘ What 
has happened ?’ escaped his lips before he could check the words. 

‘ Nothing nothing,’ began Winnie, terrified at her own want 
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of caution, when the door opened to admit Mrs. Crewe, bearing 
the beef preserye and cake untouched. She sailed in with a 
solemn aspect, rang for Collins, and committed the viands to her 
with permission to consume them. ‘I understand the headache 
now,’ she said, drawing a chair to the fire and speaking with much 
significance. ‘They have had a lovers’ quarrel! I did not think 
Laura would take it so much to heart; she did not want to say 
anything on the subject—which I think showed distrust I do not 
deserve. But my penetration and experience are not to be baffled! 
I soon found it all out. They have quarrelled over that tiresome 
mother of his, and Mr. Piers went off ina rage. Did he not go 
very abruptly, Winnie? I believe you heard nothing about it. 
You know, Laura is very deep in her way. Now we shall all be 
in the doleful dumps till things come right. Really, lovers are very 
troublesome. I hope I shall not have another quarrelsome pair 
in my house,’ with an arch look at her son. ‘Atany rate, we must 
have everything straight and smooth before the Admiral comes the 
day after to-morrow. Winnie dear, don’t mind goiag up again 
to Laura; she says she wants to get to sleep, and I am just going 
to put a hot bottle to her feet.’ 

* Very well, Mrs. Crewe, faltered Winnie, cut to the soul by 
this evidence of estrangement, even while she dreaded to be alone 
with her cousin. ‘I was just going to bed myself, I feel so tired, 
aud —and—good-night, Mr. Crewe—good-night,’ giving her hand 
to his mother, she left the room hastily. 

‘ Between you and me, Denzil,’ said Mrs. Crewe confidentially, 
as she folded up the table-cover, preparatory to retiring herself, 
‘I‘fear these foolish young people have quarrelled rather bitterly. 
Laura is a little obstinate.’ 

‘Mother!’ cried Denzil impatiently, ‘don’t you see that 
Winnie is ill and suffering as well as her cousin?’ 

‘Dear me! is she?’ cried Mrs. Crewe, starting up. ‘I shall 
just mix her a little sherry with hot water and sugar, and a dust 
of nutmeg on the top; it is excellent to send anyone to sleep!’ 
and she hurried away. 

Mrs. Crewe was truly rejoiced the next morning, when Collins 
descended to the kitchen (where her mistress was engaged in the 
delicate and difficult task of making short-bread) with the intelli- 
gence that Mr. Piers had just come, and had gone into the drawing- 
room to wait for Miss Laura. 

‘I do declare, he is a good fellow to come so soon,’ cried Mrs. 
Crewe, who had no reservations even from the slavey she dominated 
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and tormented ; ‘for I have no doubt Miss Piers has a spirit of 


-her own, and was pretty sharp with him yesterday.’ 


‘ Law, ’m, he is an elegant young gentleman,’ returned Collins, 
for whom the present was a golden time. ‘I wonder she isn’t fit 
to eat him.’ 

‘Ah! that sort of thing doesn’t do, my girl,’ said Mrs. Crewe 
sagely. * But there—there’s the front door—who has gone out ?’ 

‘I should not wonder if it was Miss Winnie, ’m,’ replied 
Collins. ‘I see her in the dining-room with her hat on, a-sewing 
a button on her glove.’ 

‘Winnie gone out without so much as telling me!’ almost 
screamed Mrs. Crewe. ‘I can’t believe it! What can she be about ? 
She never almost goes out alone. Ah! I suppose I shall hear all 
about it when she comes back—just open the oven door, Collins, 
let me feel if it is not too warm. There, that’s all right; give me 
that mould, my girl! Now just you mind it well, and see to the 
damper ; I shall come back in twenty minutes and take it out. 
Give me some hot water, and I will make myself a little present- 
able. Mr. Piers will be sure to want to see me before he goes.’ 

But an hour passed—and half an hour more—and still the 
conference in the drawing-room had not come to an end. 

‘ At any rate, I might go in and see how they are going on now,’ 
said Mrs. Crewe to herself, and descended to the hall with this 
intention. As she reached it, Reginald Piers came quickly out of 
the drawing-room, and met her face to face. He looked pale, stern, 
unlike himself; there was an indescribable something in his ex- 
pression that startled and shocked Mrs. Crewe with a sudden 
conviction that things were very wrong indeed. ‘My dear Mr. 


Piers—’ she began uneasily, for nothing short of murder before - 


her eyes could check her ready speech. 

‘Forgive me,’ he returned in a harsh, abrupt tone, ‘I am 
pressed for time. I cannot stop to speak now,’ and he almost 
rushed away, shutting the front door violently behind him. 

‘My dear Laura, what is the meaning of this?’ said Mrs. 
Crewe with majesty, as she entered the room. ‘I am going to 
take you to task, my young friend! My age and knowledge of 
the world, to say nothing of the deep interest I take in you, 
authorise me to speak asa mother. You are trying that charming 
fiancé of yours too far; deference to a parent’s whims maybe 
exaggerated, and misunderstandings may arise, fatal to your 
happiness. You may lose him, Laura 

‘I have lost him,’ said Laura, in a low, resolute voice, standing 
still and pale and cold before her. ‘Our difference of opinion is 
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too great to be accommodated ; I grieve to cause such disappoint- 
ment, but it is all over.’ 

‘Gracious goodness! What madness! What on earth is it all 
about ? You will have that young man’s life to answer for, mark 
my words! I am disappointed in you, Laura!’ 

‘I am afraid you are, you must be,’ returned Laura in a strange, 
mechanical manner. ‘But, dear Mrs. Crewe, you must have 
patience with me! When I have seen the Admiral I will explain 
more, but now I cannot! Where is Winnie? I want to see her; 
E ’ 

‘ Oh, if the affair is to be a mystery, I am the last to intrude,’ 
said Mrs. Crewe with much dignity. ‘ But as to Winnie, there is 
another puzzle! she is gone off this morning—goodness knows 
where !—-without a word to anyone.’ 

‘Gone off!’ echoed Laura in a tone of alarm, and with such a 
look of dismay dilating her eyes that Mrs. Crewe felt some tragedy 
must be on the point of discovery. 

‘I mean, she has gone out and said nothing to me as to where 
she was going, or when she would be in, nor nothing,’ concluded 
Mrs. Crewe, piling up her negatives recklessly. ‘ What are you 
frightened about, Laura? I declare you make me feel quite creepy 
and uncomfortable.’ 

‘Oh! pray do not Jet me frighten you,’ said Laura, trying to 
smile; ‘I dare say she will be in by dinner-time. Wedine at two, 
do we not?’ And without waiting a reply she passed Mrs. Crewe 
swiftly, and took refuge in her own room. 

Mrs. Crewe looked after her and shook her head. ‘ Well, well, 
there is no accounting for the vagaries of lovers!’ she murmured ; 
‘though I do deserve to be treated with a little more considera- 
tion! I dare say they will come right in a day or two, and then I 
shall be expected to look all smiles and civility, no matter how 
they have behaved! I really do not know what young people are 
coming to.’ 

But dinner was half over before Winnie appeared, and then 
she seemed hurried and slightly excited. She tried to turn aside 
Mrs. Crewe’s queries with forced sprightliness, stating, to that 
lady’s great bewilderment, that she would give an account of her- 
self when she had spoken to the Admiral; after which Mrs. Crewe 
took refuge in dignified silence, and dinner passed in mute discom- 
fort, such as none of the trio had ever before experienced in that 
cheerful, kindly house. 

Both girls felt it insupportable. ‘Come with me, Winnie,’ said 
Taura, forcing herself to speak in her natural voice. Though 
Winnie’s cruelly sharpened observation detected a perceptible 
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change in her tones, she obeyed the summons, leaving Mrs. Crewe 
to relieve her irritation by a well-sustained fire of small torment- 
ing aggressions against Collins, who went about tearfully, con- 
stantly wiping her eyes with her cook’s apron, till quite qualified, 
in one sense, to play ‘ Black-eyed Susan.’ 

When the cousins reached Laura’s chamber and had closed the 
door, Winnie stood near it with a downcast, embarrassed air, her 
fingers clasping and unclasping each other, and her large speaking 
eyes averted, while a faint, deprecating smile quivered on her lips. 

‘Where have you been, Winnie?’ began Laura, in something 
of the usual motherly tone her cousin knew so well. ‘I was 
frightened about you. I feared I knew not what.’ 

‘ Were you frightened about me, Laura?’ cried Winnie, making 
a step forward, and then stopping as if she must not come nearer, 
‘Do you care enough about me still?’ 

‘Can you doubt it ?’ returned Laura in a stifled tone, yet not 
advancing to her. 

‘Well, I will tell you what I have been about,’ exclaimed 
Winnie, with an attempt at gaiety. ‘You know how ashamed I 
have been of my idleness and uselessness, and so I went away to 
the Governesses’ Institution, and heard all aboutit. Iam to bring a 
letter of recommendation from some lady—Mrs. Trent, I suppose, 
will do—and I had quite a long talk with the lady superintendent. 
She asked what I could teach, and seemed pleased to hear I knew 
German and music; she begged me to get the letter soon, because 
she thought I might just suit a lady in the country somewhere. 
So, dear, I shall go there and begin to make my fortune, and then, 
Laura, things will come right, when I am out of the way, you 
know, and—and Reggie will forget the sort of madness that came 
over him for a moment—I am sure he is ashamed of it by this 
time—and then—why, we shall be happy once more! ’ 

Winnie brought all this out in a great hurry, and with an im- 
mense effort at light-hearted cheerfulness, but at the end of her 
speech she faltered, and raised her eyes with a wonderfully pathetic 
look of entreaty to her cousin. Laura, who had sat down onone of 
the small rectangular chairs which were sparsely dotted about the 
room, returned her gaze with a sombre, unsympathetic expression. 

‘Do you really believe that anything could restore to us yes- 
terday morning ?’ she replied, in a slow, deliberate voice. ‘ Do you 
not rather feel that not even a miracle could make us as we were? 
There are things which no power can undo. I have deliberately 
and finally released Reginald to-day from our engagement.’ 

‘Then, he has been here! You have seen him! Oh! what did 
he say ? how did he bear meeting you?’ 
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‘I cannot understand Reginald,’ said Laura thoughtfully. 
‘ Why should he have sought me when he did not love me? for I 
know now he never loved me.’ 

‘Oh, yes, he did—he will!’ interrupted Winnie. 

Laura lifted up her hand to impose silence. ‘He is honour- 
ably disposed to fulfil his engagement with me,’ she resumed a 
little bitterly. ‘He even urged our marriage, though he did not 
insult my understanding by denying his love for you. He main- 
tained that his high esteem and regard, and all that grey shadow 
of affection, would make us happier than intense passion ; that you 
would never hear of uniting yourself to him after this terrible 
breach of faith, and—oh, much more that I have no patience to 
think of!’ cried Laura, breaking off with a sudden burst of emo- 
tion. ‘He seemed eager and earnest too,’ she went on; ‘ but the 
ring of his voice as he spoke to you yesterday has never left my 
ears ; there was real love in it, a tone it never had for me; so I 
was quite resolute, and suddenly he seemed to zee that it was all 
in vain his attempts to move me, so he turned and went away. 
He was very, very sorry, and still more angry, I could see that; 
but it is all over, and you will be a far more acceptable daughter- 
in-law than I could ever be.’ 

‘But I will never marry him, not if he asks me ever so much!’ 


cried Winnie in an agony. ‘ You do not believe I would be so 


base, so unfeeling, so ’ 


‘You will be his wife before a year is out,’ said Laura slowly, 
‘if he wishes it; but he puzzles me.’ She rose, approached her 
cousin, and, laying one hand on her shoulder, passed the other 
slowly and gently over her glossy hair and down the oval of her 
fair, expressive face, looking earnestly, sadly at her as she did so. 

‘Sweet, kind, lustrous eyes,’ she said as if to herself, ‘ tender, 
beautiful mouth, satiny shining hair, that I have loved with 
almost a mother’s love, can I wonder that they made him forget 
me? Qh! God grant I may not always shrink from you as I do 
now, Winnie! But, is it not cruel? I can love as well as you, I 
can feel with him and understand him, and give him the truest 
companionship, yet it is all in vain!’ She let her arms fall, and 
stepped back, still gazing fixedly at her cousin. ‘No, Winnie, 
you never were intentionally false to me, and I will not let any 
bitterness dwell in my heart towards you.’ 

‘Ah, Laura, do not turn from me, do not hate me!’ sobbed 
Winnie. ‘I never dreamed of doing you a wrong, I loved you 
always, I love you now—let nothing separate us!’ She caught 
Laura’s hand, and, failing to draw her to her, kissed it tenderly, 
humbly. 
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‘I am very weak, I fear,’ said Laura, slowly, hesitatingly, * but I 
feel as if I could bear this better if I did not see you for a while, 
Winnie. It is a great struggle to be faithful and just to you now, 
so I wanted to consult with you. How can I fac2 the Admiral? 
What possible explanation can we give him?’ 

‘ What, indeed?’ exclaimed Winifrid, growing deadly pale at 
the idea. 

‘I shall say that I have differed so essentially from Reginald 
on some vital points, that it is impossible I can consent to be his 
wife. The Admiral is so impressed with the importance of 
principle, and so delicate, that he will not inquire further——’ 

‘ But he will be awfully vexed,’ said Winnie, her eyes dilating 
with dread at the vision hgr imagination depicted. 

‘Then,’ continued Laura, not heeding her, ‘as we have come 
out of our dreams into the same reality that surrounded us when 
we first arrived here, we must seriously set about maintaining our- 
selves. There is nothing like work, hard, continuous work, for such 
a wound as mine,’ she went on feverishly, ‘and for you too, 
Winnie, for the space of suffering that no doubt you will go 
through. So, let us be urgent with the Admiral, both of us, 
Winnie.’ 

‘You may be sure I will back you up in that, Laura; and per- 
haps this lady of whom I spoke may take me.’ 

‘ Well, then, I shall see the Admiral first, and then call for you 
—-and ’ looking to the door, ‘ that is all, I think.’ 

‘Oh! Laura, Laura, do not send me away from you!’ cried 
Winnie, bursting into tears. ‘I will do anything you like, if you 
will only believe in me, and let me stay with you.’ 

*I do believe you, Winnie: but I must be alone for this day at 
least ; leave me; I must bury my dead alone.’ 





(To be ccntinued.) 








